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TO ORGANIZED LABOR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 9, rgzrr. 

In the recent past, the good name and high ideals of our great labor 
movement, its men, and the cause of humanity it and they represent, have 
been attacked as never before. Every enemy, every ‘‘interest,’’ arrayed 
against the organized workers has howled like dervishes. They hope to 
bring our tried, trusted, and faithful men into disrepute, to destroy your 
confidence in their integrity and thereby weaken, and finally crush, the 
organizations of labor. 

Every union member deplores violence and crime, whether committed 
by an ordinary outlaw, by a corporation director or agent, or by a so-called 
union man. Labor resents the insinuation that because one or two union 
members became criminally fanatical or fanatically criminal, that the rank 
and file, and the officers of the labor movement, are responsible either 
legally or morally. 

Labor in its history has met, resisted, and overcome the bitter hostility 
of its foes. Labor, standing for the great cause of justice and humanity, 
will again. 

Men and women of Labor: Stand firm, be true to yourselves and to 
each other. Let the spirit of fraternity, justice, freedom, and solidarity 
imbue your every thought, word, and action. Stand by your union. 
Organize the yet unorganized workers, and labor will triumph. 

The following statement of the McNamara Ways and Means Committee 
is commended to the thoughtful consideration of you and all interested. 
Please read it at your meeting and insert it in your minutes for future 
information and reference. Grit your teeth and organize! 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Attest: President, American Federation of Labor. 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
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A Statement. 


To the American Public on the McNamara Case: 

The McNamaras stand before the world self-convicted of reat crimes. 
They have been sentenced to terms of imprisonment—J. B. during his 
natural life, J. J. for fifteen years. The position of labor in connection with 
the effort made to afford these men an opportunity for adequate defense 
before the courts has been attacked and misrepresented to such a degree as 
to require a clear statement at the hands of the undersigned, who are in 
the best position to make an authoritative statement at this time—a state- 
ment that will be strengthened by some review of the principal points of 
the case. 

Was there an explosion of gas in the Los Angeles 7imes building when 
it was destroyed? Immediately after the disaster, the press reports stated 
that men who had been at work in the building spoke of an odor of gas for 
some time previous to the explosion. Gas leakage in the building, it came 
out later, had been known to others. Many conservative trade union 
officials, newspaper writers and publicists, on making an investigation in 
Los Angeles, soon after, were positive in assuring the public that they 
believed gas had destroyed the building. Among the mine workers, not one 
man, so far as information has reached us,.has believed the destructive 
explosive was dynamite. Prominent officials of the United Mine Workers, 
cautious, honorable men, whose word is taken as truth by all who know 
them, who are familiar with mining explosives, declared that the effect of 
the explosion was not that which follows a discharge of dynamite. Were all 
these men speaking from blind partisanship or from honest conviction? 
Were they utterly mistaken? The answer has now been supplied by the 
prosecution. While the ‘‘gas theory’’ was being hooted at by enemies of 
the unions, while even so late as last Friday night an editor of the New 
York 7imes was inditing a contemptuous slur at John Mitchell for supposing 
‘that proof would be adduced to show that an explosion of gas destroyed 
the Los Angeles 7imes building,’’ the prosecution knew that gas was an 
agency in the explosion and a great factor in the destruction which ensued. 
W. J. Burns, in a press interview Saturday last said: ‘‘Why, McManigal 
told us in his first confession that McNamara turned open the stopcocks of 
the gas mains of the building when he set the bomb. We knew all the time 
that a part of the explosion was due to gas.’’ Now, the possible terrific 
force of a gas explosion, even in the open air, was shown in the wreckage 
caused by the accident at the Grand Central Station, New York, December 
19, 1910, while the Los Angeles disaster was being discussed throughout 
the country. 

The fact of a gas explosion led all others in importance in the minds 
of the organized workers. Nearly all of them were convinced that it was 
an established fact. The most cautious reasoners among them regarded 
the possibilities of the fact sufficient to hold to belief in it until proof to the 
contrary could be produced. They were willing to suspend conclusive 
judgment while awaiting evidence. 
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The public also wanted such facts regarding the circumstances of the 
explosion as could be accepted as evidence of the way it came about. What 
was given the public, first and foremost? On the instant, at the hearing 
of the explosion, H. G. Otis broke into a savage denunciation of trade 
unionists, accusing them of having caused the disaster, and he has ever 
since declared it was the result of dynamite. By this course, he diverted 
the case from one in which citizens in common should have proceeded, 
through legal methods alone, to search for the truth. He thréw the 
unions on their defense, outraged them, insulted their officials, raised 
animosities that could have been avoided. He was at once backed up by 
the small circle of bitter enemies of trades unionism, whose fulminations 
were largely made up of transparent falsehoods leveled at trade unions in 
general and at the leaders of trade unions. 

Despite all clamor it must be remembered that, with few exceptions, 
the international trade unions, more than 120 in number, are and have 
usually been in normal business relations with the employers of their 
members. Many of them have for years arranged their differences and 
their working conditions with employers through trade agreements or other 
methods resulting in a minimum loss through suspension of work. Violence 
in cases of dispute are not common to them. Trade unionists have been 
made aware, by experience, that stories of disorder by unionists during 
strikes or lockouts have been systematically exaggerated. 

Therefore, aware of the necessity of trade union organization of the 
incalculable amount of good in various forms done by and through their 
unions every year, of the long and bitter campaign carried on by Otis, 
Kirby, Post and others, to destroy trade unionism, and perceiving the in- 
tention of these plotters and their detectives to ignore the apparent, and, to 
their minds, proven cause of the 7imes disaster, and to turn that terrible 
event solely to account as a means of discrediting trade unionism, the 
unions energetically stated their side of the case to the American public as 
they saw it at that time. 

When, after six months, the McNamaras were arrested, it was in Rus- 
sian style, not American. Holding the members of the Executive Board of 
the Structural Iron Workers in confinement without warrant, hurrying J. J. 
McNamara away from Indianapolis in an automobile and by circuitous 
routes taken to California—what were these but features of high-handed 
irregularity, and tyrannical lawlessness, known in arrests in Russia that 
precede transportation of prosecuted citizens to Siberia? And, when Detec- 
tive Burns has throughout been doubted by so great a part of the American 
public, it has been largely the fault of his proceedings at this point, and of 
his own defouling the reputation of his craft, for has he not said: ‘‘Private 
detectives, as a class, are the worst lot of blackmailing scoundrels that live 
outside of prisons.’’ (See page 357, McClure’s Magazine, August, 1941. ) 

J. J. McNamara had not been of sufficient prominence among labor 
men to be the subject of discussion as a leading figure, but what was gen- 
erally known of him was to his credit. He was seen at conventions as a 
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man of pleasing appearance and of mild manner. He was spoken of as 
self-educated and a faithful secretary of his organization. His speech and his 
writings for his magazine were reputed to be conservative. When placed 
under arrest, and throughout his imprisonment, his bearing was undemon- 
strative. His letters to officials of the American Federation of Labor and 
telegram to the Atlanta Convention were concise and without suspicious 
characteristics. In nowise, to common observation, had he shown abnormal 
traits. 

Did organized labor properly express its condemnation of violence on 
hearing of the Los Angeles disaster? It did by interviews, addresses, and 
publications. The hundreds of union labor papers, in their issues succeeding 
the event, contained what, taken together, would make volumes, declarative 
of the sentiments of their editors and of the rank and file of union member- 
ship on the subject. All recognized the case as one of mystery, the feeling 
shown being that of horror at the possibility of any union man being impli- 
cated init. Unions framed resolutions in meetings, declaring that trade 
unionism was not to be advanced by murderous acts. Union labor officials, 
and many others, were quoted to similar effect. The President of the 
American Federation of Labor, the day after the disaster occurred, as pub- 
lished by the St. Louis Séaz, said: 

‘*Labor does not stand for such outrages, nor comtemplate such crime. 
I can not believe that a union man has done it, and I deeply hope no one 
who was connected with the labor movement will be found to have done it. 
It is inconceivable that a union man should have done this thing. And yet, 
if it is found that a union man has done it, unionism can not be blamed by 
fair-mined men for the deed of a man devoid of any human feeling, as the 
perpetrator of this horrible catastrophe must have been. It was the act of a 
madman. No one with an ounce of sympathy in his makeupcould do aught 
but contemplate such a crime with the deepest abhorrence.’’ 

These facts were further fully presented in the June, 1911, issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, in a seventeen-page article entitled the ‘‘Mc- 
Namara Case,’’ in which the leading facts up to that time were reviewed. 
Speaking before the St. Louis Central Labor Union on Sunday, October 2, 
1910, the day after the disaster, President Gompers asserted he would ‘‘im- 
mediately turn the dynamiters over to the proper authorities if he could lay 
hands on them.’’ The Glode-Democrat also quoted him as saying: ‘‘I only 
wish I knew the actual perpetrators, and ifI did, take my word for it, I 
would turn them over to justice.’’ The universal condemnation of a mur- 
derous deed in labor circles, ought to bea fact so far beyond question, so 
easily ascertainable from accessible records, that no man with any regard 
for his reputation for veracity could deny it. Yet, the New York 7Zimes, 
in an editorial last Saturday, printed this sentence: ‘‘From the day when 
James B. McNamara’s bomb blew his twenty-one victims into eternity, down 
to the present time, no authoritative voice in the ranks of labor has been 
raised to express the hope that the murderers would be brought to justice, 
even should they prove to be union men.”’ 
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Relative to other phases of the McNamara case, the article in the June 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST contains these passages: 

‘It may be said that from that time (the kidnapping) to the present, 
Detective Burns, Attorney Drew, Editor Otis, C. W. Post, and the active 
agents of the extremists in the Manufacturers’ Association in general have 
all played to perfection the hysterical characters to which we are accus- 
tomed in the pages of cheap fiction and on the boards of the Bowery class 
of theaters.’’ 

: ‘‘Nothing more surprised us in the series of audacious acts 
committed by Detective Burns than his saying to a reporter of the Wordd, 
May 7, 1911: 

‘* ‘Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
knows by this time that there was no frame-up and that the arrests of the 
McNamaras and McManigal were not the result of a plant. Why? Because 
Gompers has been conducting an investigation of his own at Indianapolis 
that has convinced him that there was no frame-up and no plants.’ ”’ 

‘*These assertions of Burns were entirely without foundation. Nothing 
was brought to our knowledge in Indianapolis or elsewhere that could be 
used as evidence against the prisoners or to show that the Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union has been conducting a dynamite campaign against the 
Erectors’ Association.’’ 

Since the McNamaras’ confession Burns has been reiterating this charge. 
The only ‘‘investigation’’ in which President Gompers participated in 
Indianapolis was the meeting of the prominent trade unionists held last 
May, 10-12, called by officials of the eight international unions which 
have their headquarters in that city, and the meeting of the officials of a 
large number of trade unions called by authority of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, and held at Indianapolis, June 29, 
1911. What President Gompers learned there was precisely what every 
one attending the conference learned, and that was nothing that helped to 
solve the mystery of the Los Angeles disaster or of criminality of any 
kind. 

Indeed, the unlawful and un-American kidnapping of McNamara formed 
one of the chief factors of fixing in the minds of the working people of our 
country that he was innocent. They reasoned, as they had a right to reason, 
that if there existed evidence of McNamara’s guilt of the crime charged, 
every protection would and should have been accorded him to demonstrate 
before the courts of Indiana that he was innocent of the crime with which he 
was charged. His protestations of innocence, his demands to be represented 
by counsel, were all ruthlessly ignored. 

Violence, brutality, destruction of life or property, are foreign to the 
aims and methods of organized labor of America, and no interest is more 
severely injured by the employment of such methods than that of the 
workers organized in the labor movement. Therefore, quite apart from the 
spirit of humanitarianism and justice which prompts the activities of the 
organized labor movement, policy and hopes for success, forbid the resort 
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to violence. The American labor movement and its men are loyal Amer- 
icans and seek to obtain the abolition of wrongs and the attainment of their 
rights within the law. 

Organized labor of America has no desire to condone the crimes of the 
McNamaras. It joins in the satisfaction that the majesty of the law and 
justice has been maintained and the culprits commensurately punished for 
their crime. 

And yet it is an awful commentary upon existing conditions when any 
one man, among all of the million of workers, can bring himself to the frame 
of mind that the only means to secure justice for labor is in violence, out- 
rage, and murder. 

It is cruelly unjust to hold the men of the labor movement, either legally 
or morally, responsible for the crime of an individual member. No such 
moral code or legal responsibility is placed upon any other association of 
men in our country. 

In so far as we have the right to speak, in the name of organized 
labor, we welcome any investigation which either Federal or State courts 
may undertake. The sessions of the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are held with open doors that all may see and hear what is 
being said and done. The books, accounts, and correspondence of the 
American Federation of Labor are open to any competent authority, who 
may desire to make a study or an investigation of them. 

Will the National Manufacturers’ Association, the Erectors’ Association, 
and the detective agencies extend the same privilege for public investigation 
and examination of their books and correspondence? 

When we were selected as a Committee on Ways and Means to raise 
and dispense funds for the defense of the McNamaras and the prosecution 
of the kidnappers, we were fully impressed with the innocence of the 
accused men. That impression was strengthened by their written and oral 
protestations of innocence. We here and now, individually and collectively, 
declare that the first knowledge or intimation of their guilt was conveyed 
by the press in their confessions of guilt. From the outset we assured all 
contributors and the public generally that we would publish an accounting 
of the moneys received, from whom received, and to whom paid. This 
assurance will be fulfilled. A report in full will first be made to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor, at its meeting to be held 
at Washington, D. C., January 8, 1912. 

The American labor movement has done so much for the workers of 
our country in improving their condition, in lightening the burdens which 
the workers have had to bear, bringing light and hope in the homes and in 
the lives, the factories and the workshops of our country, that it challenges 
the world of investigators. The organizations of labor of America have been 
the most potent factors in the establishment and maintenance of the largest 
measure of industrial peace. Their course is of a conciliatory character, to 
reach trade agreements with employers, and the faithful adherence to 
agreements. When industrial conditions become unsettled they are more 
largely due to the unreasonableness of employers, who regard every effort 
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of the workers to maintain their rights, and to promote their interests, as 
an invasion of employers’ prerogatives, which are resented with consequent 
struggles. If employers will be but fair and tolerant, they will find more 
than a responsive attitude on the part of organized labor, but, of one thing 
all may rest assured, that with existing conditions of concentrated wealth 
and industry, the organized toilers of our country realize that there is no 
hope from abject slavery outside of the protection which the organized 
labor movement affords. 

The men of organized labor, in common with all our people, are grieved 
beyond expression in words at the loss of life, and the destruction of 
property, not only in the case under discussion, but in any other case which 
may have occurred. We are hurt and humiliated to think that any man 
connected with the labor movement should have been guilty of either. The 
lesson this grave crime teaches will, however, have its salutary effect. It 
will demonstrate now more than ever, the inhumanity, as well as the futility, 
of resorting to violence in the effort to right wrongs, or to attain rights. 

In view of the great uplift work in which the men of the labor move-" 
ment have been and are engaged, and the industrial problems with which 
they have to contend, we insist that our organizations of labor should be 
judged by what they do, and aim to do, rather than to be opposed and 
stigmatized because one or a few may be recreant to the good name and high 
ideals of labor, and we appeal to the fair-minded citizenship and the press 
of America for fair treatment. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, Chairman. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor, Secretary. 
JAMEs A. SHORT, 
President, Building Trades Department. 
Wo. J. SPENCER, 
Secretary, Building Trades Department. 
Jas. O'CONNELL, 
President, Metal Trades Department. 
A. J. BERREs, 
Secretary, Metal Trades Department. 
JOHN B. LENNON, 
President, Union Label Trades Department. 
Tuomas F. Tracy, 
Secretary, Union Label Trades Department. 


Constituting the McNamara Ways and Means Committee. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 7, 1917. 
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THE WAGE-EARNERS AND THE EMPLOYERS. 


By JOHN MITCHELL. 


exercising the common sense and 

business sagacity required in success- 
ful management and in achieving a desired 
reputation for fair-mindedness, avoids 
placing himself among those disputatious 
irreconcilables, the exceptions in his class, 
who refuse to recognize that their extreme 
anti-union views are out of date. Conse- 
quently, as the organization of labor has 
developed in this country, the bulk of the 
employers in one occupation after another 
have openly accepted the trade union as one 
of the inevitable modern institutions—one 
which is an outcome of the new industrial 
conditions, a necessary creation and refuge 
of the wage-workers, a legitimate order and 
body within our republic, covering a social 
territory lying beyond the dictatorship of 
employing cavital. The closing of that 
period in our industrial history in which the 
trade unions might possibly have been re- 
garded by conservative employers as yet 
awaiting honorable standing with other 
recognized beneficent institutions ought to 
have been regarded by even them as 
arrived at the day that President Taft said: 
‘*Time was when everybody who employed 
labor was opposed to the labor union; 
when it was regarded as a menace. That 
time, I am glad to say, has largely passed 
away, and the man today who objects to 
the organization of labor should be relegated 
to the last century.’’ 

Granted, President Taft did not explic- 
itly set the seal of his approval on every 
feature that the trade union regards as essen- 
tial toits functions. Nor do employers who 
recognize organized labor uniformly acqui- 
esce with good grace in every union regu- 
lation, but taking broad views of life and of 
the perplexities in the general industrial sit- 
uation, they have learned that on the whole 
the union brings both to the employing and 
the working classes, as well as to the na- 
tion, results immeasurably better than the 
chaos of the labor market, the defenseless- 
ness of the wage-workers, and the silencing 
of the voice of oppressed labor where the 
masses are unorganized. 


Le typical American employer, in 


Granted, also, that in general the indus- 
trial peace which exists between organized 
wage-workers and their employers is recog- 
nized by both sides as really a phase of 
economic conflict; it is a truce, possible of in- 
definite duration, in which each has learned 
to respect the other. On both sides are 
men. Neither knows despot or serf. Both 
are included, to the extent of their trade 
contracts, in a wage-market democracy. 
The mutual attitude is far from indicating 
social ill-health. Both sides gain in the 
discipline consequent on learning through 
strife the wisdom of conciliation, on seeing 
facts as shown on the other side of the 
shield, and on hearkening on occasions to 
warnings in public opinion. The mental 
horizon of both employer and employe in 
that situation becomes sufficiently wide to 
permit of a clear survey of all the body of 
facts for and against either party. The 
organized wage-earners and the organized 
employers may agree upon regarding each 
other as on different sides of the labor mar- 
ket, even, to an extent, as rivals in divid- 
ing the wealth they together produce, but 
they may yet have wisdom enough to stop 
short of declaring each other social enemies 
and showing themselves animated with the 
bitterness of a mutual hate or bent on ex- 
terminating each other’s organizations. 

Not ina spirit of rancor and recrimination 
would a congress of American employers 
and employes meet today if it were truly 
representative—if, for example, it were com- 
posed of one wage-earning delegate from 
each of the railroad brotherhoods and one 
employer delegate from among the railroad 
managers closest to each of these, and also 
one delegate from each of the 115 inter- 
national unions in the American Federation 
of Labor and one from the employers of 
each corresponding occupation. Such a con- 
gress might reasonably be expected to ex- 
hibit to the world a wealth of instructive 
experience, a healthy breadth of view and 
manly toleration, a habit of self-control, a 
desire for a clear understanding of the dif- 
ferences in principle between the two great 
human elements in industry. In the course 
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of the proceedings of such a deliberative 
body it is certain the labor delegates would 
act under a sense of their grave responsi- 
bilities, while the extremists among the 
employers would be obliged, through the 
prevailing opinion in their own numbers, 
it can be believed, to drop from their case 
against unionism the sort of arguments 
certain radical attorneys and hasty tempered 
officials who speak for the few belated and 
contentious employers’ associations now- 
adays rely upon to mislead the public. 

What the latter can be truthfully charged 
with is narrowness, exaggeration in state- 
ment, lack of candor in argument, imprac- 
ticability, and withal shortsightedness. 
They ignore, or at least give slight weight 
to, the fundamental economic causes for 
trade union principles and organization. 
They ‘‘harp on one string,’’ presenting re- 
peatedly in various forms their one set of 
partisan pleadings as if they thereby ex- 
hausted the whole subject at issue. Their 
task of trying to demolish the unions they 
carry on in terms of heat and hate, which 
usually betray misrepresentation. But, worse 
for them, as business men, they fail to win 
their case before the public and they lose 
in their fight on unionism. 

Suppose that before a congress such as 
that we have imagined, a labor delegate 
were to make against one of the employers 
present the charges contained in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Could he substantiate 
them? Suppose he were to make them 
against Mr. John Kirby, Jr., President of 
the National Association of Manufacturers? 

To begin, Mr. Kirby has signally failed 
to defeat American unionism, which surely 
has ‘been his purpose, other than filling the 
air with plaint and denunciation. In one of 
his leaflets he expresses his desire to see the 
American Federation of Labor ‘‘as dead asa 
mackerel.’’ In his inaugural address in 1909 
he said: ‘“Today the life of the American 
Federation of Labor is hanging by a 
thread.’’ But the report for 1911 of the 
Secretary of the Federation showsanincrease 
of nearly 200,000 in the paid-up member- 
ship for the year, the total—the largest yet 
reached—now being 1,756,000. In another 
leaflet Mr. Kirby announces: ‘‘Why, even 
the Canadian unions have repudiated the 
methods of the American Federation of 
Labor,’’ quoting in confirmation a ‘‘Grand 
Council of Provincial Workingmen’’ as de- 


ciding ‘‘in favor of cutting loose.’’ But at 
the Atlanta Convention, as usual, Canada 
was fully represented, its delegates report- 
ing unquestioned loyalty to the international 
body. In other leaflets Mr. Kirby refers to 
the Buck’s Stove and Range Company’s con- 
test with union labor as if it were to be as un- 
compromising as his own. But thecompany is 
today on friendly terms with all the unions. 
He mentions approvingly a recent attack by 
‘the Knights of Labor’’ on the American 
Federation of Labor. But at this showing of 
how hard pressed he must be for arguments, 
trade unionists merely smile and ask where 
those Knights are to be found. In another 
of Mr. Kirby’s leaflets, which contains his 
address on taking the Presidency of the 
Manufacturers’ Association in 1909, he 
quotes a magazine in calling attention to 
the fact that in 1906 and 1907 the Inter- 
national Typographical Union spent three 
million dollars on its eight-hour strike, the 
article saying, ‘‘they lost ground’’ in the 
first of these two years and in the second 
‘threw into the same whirlpool,’’ ‘‘with the 
dogged tenacity of a man who does not 
know he is defeated,’’ the sum so expended. 
But that eight-hour strike was completely 
won. When it began the International 
Typographical Union had 46,000 members; 
it has now 51,000. These have gotten back 
in increased wages since the strike was 
closed all the sums it cost the union, 
several times over, besides enjoying the 
marked reduction of the workday. In 
most of his leaflets, Mr. Kirby, in un- 
measured terms, attacks the National 
Civic Federation. But that organization 
gives no indication of being enfeebled 
thereby. Mr. Kirby in an address took the 
side of the employers against the shirt-waist 
strikers, citing with approval the dictum, 
‘The Waist and Dress Manufacturers 
will never sign any union agreements.’’ 
But they did, the last one among them. 
Again, Mr. Kirby enumerates the number 
of fights the Metal Trades Association 
claimed to have won over the International 
Association of Machinists. But, neverthe- 
less, this union appeared at the Atlanta 
Convention with 671 representative votes, 
50 more than it ever had before, indicating 
an increase of nearly 20 per cent in its 
membership in the last year. Mr. Kirby 
seems to regard his favorite assertion rela- 
tive to the proportion of union wage-workers 
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to all the workers of this country as one 
of his strongest points, for he prints it at least 
a score of times in his addresses and leaflets. 
In his ‘‘Goal of the Labor Trust’’ he puts 
his figures thus: ‘“The fact that a paltry 314 
per cent of the workingmen of this 
country embracing the militant, dis- 
cordant and disturbing element of soci- 
ety, should be permitted to dominate 
over industrial and commercial affairs as 
they have done is a disgrace to American 
business men and to American manhood.”’ 
But where isthe industrial employer who is 
making believe that he has access to a labor 
market in which, as Mr. Kirby elsewhere 
puts his proposition, ‘‘3%4 per cent of the 
workers’’ ‘‘coerce, intimidate, and brutally 
persecute the other 96% per cent?’ Mr. 
Kirby’s statements of this kind—typical of 
the premises on which he makes his usual 
absurd deductions—could not arouse any 
interest among the employers in the con- 
gress we have imagined, practical men as 
they would be. The bituminous mine oper- 
ators present would know full well that the 
proportion of union miners runs from 60 to 
75 per cent of the whole number; and the 
employing printers that more than 90 per 
cent of the available and competent com- 
positors are union; even the waist and shirt 
manufacturers, in proper season, are made 
aware that not even 3% per cent of their 
employes are then non-union. Mr. Kirby 
would in vain point out to his fellow em- 
ployer delegates at the congress the millions 
of domestic servants, farm laborers, office 
clerks, and unorganized casual workers as 
playing any part in the industrial market 
in which they are commonly interested in 
obtaining their skilled employes. On these 
classes of workers the employers do not 
bestow a glance when choosing between 
union and non-union men, each for his par- 
ticular industry. The momentous fact to 
industrial employers is that the unions 
master their respective divisions of the labor 
market and hold the labor in them on sale 
collectively. The unionists also speak for 
the non-unionists, who are unable to voice 
their own demands, either before the pub- 
lic, the legislative bodies, or the employers. 

A minor point in the estimate of dele- 
gates to a mixed congress discussing eco- 
nomics, and yet a matter of some considera- 
tion among American gentlemen, might be 
made against Mr. Kirby should a labor del- 


egate quote specimens of the billingsgate he 
habitually employs in his peppery ‘‘litera- 
ture:’’ ‘‘Loud-mouthed agitator and 
preacher of discontent’’; ‘‘yelpings of such 
men’’: ‘‘labor demagogue’’; ‘‘captured the 
Civic Federation, body, boots, and 
breeches’’; ‘‘no organization of men, not 
excepting the Ku-Klux-Klan, the Mafia, or 
the Black Hand Society, has ever produced 
such a record of barbarism’’; ‘‘fake union 
promoters’’; ‘‘sinister threatenings of the 
labor trust’’; ‘‘gab-fests’’; ‘‘a fine bunch 
of reformers’’; ‘‘a reverend demagogue’’ 
(Mr. Stelzle). It was such phraseology 
that brought from President-Emeritus Eliot 
of Harvard the suggestion, ‘‘Your words 
would carry greater weight with the Ameri- 
can people if they were somewhat less 
intense.’’ 

Mr. Kirby would be asked to give names 
at once were he to assert before the Con- 
gress we have imagined, what he has printed 
repeatedly in his association’s leaflets, 
that ‘‘a man prominent in labor circles,’’ 
said to him: ‘‘A labor union without vio- 
lence is a joke,’’ and that ‘‘a President of a 
labor union’’ said to him: ‘‘The only way 
to make a boss give us what,we want is to 
tie him up in knots and beat hell out of the 
scabs who work for him.’’ He would also 
be compelled to face the challenge of 
Samuel Gompers to produce his proofs 
should he repeat his quotation attributing 
to Mr. Gompers the declaration on one 
occasion that he ‘‘is the master of a million 
minds.’’ Mr. Kirby could also be set right, 
on the spot, were he to say, as in his 
leaflets, that ‘‘John Mitchell has expressed 
in the strongest language his contempt for 
the decisions of the courts and his refusal 
to obey them,’’ and that ‘‘Gompers, Mit- 
chell and Morrison have openly defied the 
authority’’ of ‘‘the supreme judicial 
tribunal.’’ Asall men may know, the basis 
of these last assertions is the fact that 
organized labor has asked for a decision by 
the highest court on certain decrees of a 
lower court, which may be in error. But 
all such talk by Mr. Kirby is recognized as 
mere campaign perversion and distortion. 

Mr. Kirby’s spirit, the tone of his utter- 
ances, his manner in expressing himself, 
and the plane of his argument, all would 
fail to awaken favorable response in a gather- 
ing of serious men representative of the two 
classes most closely interested in the social 
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problems he has set out to solve in his fiery 
and dogmatic way. These men could not ac- 
cept Mr. Kirby’s presentation of the eco- 
nomic question of trade unionism as either 
correct or adequate. The traditional methods 
of blind partisanship—which, chiefly, are to 
minimize the discussion of principles, to 
avoid, if possible, agreement between dis- 
putants as to the fundamental points at 
issue, and with wrath and fury to make 
the most of any weaknesses which may, 
with even faint color of truth, be fastened 
upon to discredit the other side—these are 
Mr. Kirby’s sole methods. Fair minded and 
intelligent representatives of his own class, 
acting under obligations to their country, 
indeed to civilized society, would promptly 
see through his trick of putting his adver- 
saries in a false position, discount his asser- 
tions, take his measure as @ unfair pleader 
and a poor prophet and look elsewhere for 
a worthy champion. Indeed, in the actual 
course of events, that is what has taken 
place. 

What, justly and logically, is the order 
of argument on the question of the trade 
union? 

Trade unionism is a natural consequence 
of the social conditions resulting from com- 
petition between wage-workers for employ- 
ment. That is the primary, the basic, the 
comprehensive fact to be considered by 
every assemblage, every economic observer, 
every contestant on either side, when con- 
sidering the question of organized labor. 
There is no other equally illuminating initial 
point for a discussion of the wage problem. 
That this is true is accepted as an indispat- 
able commonplace wherever men of affairs 
face men of labor in arranging terms for 
labor in the market. 

Mr. Kirby’s solution of the problem is 
that there must be no “‘interference with 
the natural law of supply and demand.’’ 
He would have the sellers of labor ever at 
the mercy of buyers, whereas the trade 
union would put sellers on an equal footing 
with the buyers. The depths of deprivation 
and despair to which the mass of wage- 
earners may be carried by unrestricted 
competition among themselves for the boon 
of work has been illustrated the world over, 
times without number. The competing 
laborers have been tantalized with a vicious 
circle of inapplicable or self-destructive 
palliatives for the persistent fact of general 


competition and its baneful effects. ‘‘Be 
thrifty’’ is a useless injunction either to 
the wage-earners out of work or to those 
whose gains at best fail to secure the 
standard of living of civilized beings. ‘‘Be 
competent.’’ ‘‘Be loyal to your employers.’’ 
‘*Be quiet.’’ ‘‘Distrust agitators.’’ All such 
admonitions have everywhere been listened 
to and followed by well-meaning, confid- 
ing, upright, industrious laborers, to find 
at last that while each in certain conditions 
may have its place in prudent conduct or 
wise self-guidance, all together—as in the 
case of the industrious, patient, self-deny- 
ing, but starving sewing women—count for 
little in an overstocked wage market. 

When is the wage-market overstocked? 
The answer is: Whenever a wage-worker’s 
employer can tell him to be off if dissatis- 
fied, there’s another man waiting for his 
job. That fact makes the employer the 
master. No individual in the mass of 
laborers can stand up for his own terms in 
employment when another, his equal, or 
anything like it, will accept lower terms. 
Moreover, the employer himself, whatever 
his just or generous inclinations, is made to 
bend to the law of competition in labor 
when his rival reduces the cost of produc- 
tion through working his employes longer 
hours than he would exact or for smaller 
wages than he would wish to pay. 

Who does not know these truths? Who 
can not see that in respect to the actual 
contact between the buyers and sellers of 
labor they are all-inclusive? Who has not 
seen them exemplified, on a small scale as 
between two village shops or on a vast 
scale in mine, or iron works, or railroad, 
employing thousands of workmen? Who 
does not know that they have formed the 
riddle of economists, the vexation of philan- 
thropists, the problem of problems for states- 
men, the torture of toilsome wage-workers, 
the bases for the menace of social revo- 
lution? 

Trade unionists every day overcome Mr. 
Kirby’s ‘‘natural law of supply and de- 
mand’’ by a method equally natural. They 
refuse to sell their labor in competition. 
From the proposition that they shall not do 
so flow as corollaries the regulations by 
which the unionists forestall the buyers’ 
methods of overstocking or undermining 
the labor market. They justify their rules 
by the necessity of self-preservation for 
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their union. Their organization is the 
instrument indispensable in attaining their 
purpose—a welfare of the working classes 
impossible in a state of competition. 

No congress of employers and employed, 
if honestly setting out to face truth germane 
to their object, could possibly avoid debating 
this main principle of the labor question. 
They could never get away from it un- 
answered. All other phases of the subject 
are subsidiary to it. The character of the 
men in the labor movement, or of the men 
ambitious to be the champions among or- 
ganized labor’s enemies, is not pertinent to 
it. In a parliament studying the labor 
problem, economics coming separately and 
first, the enforced competition of laborers 
must be the overshadowing matter for con- 
sideration. But Mr. Kirby and his kind 
ignore it. 

Why Mr. Kirby is conducting a losing 
fight is plainly to be seen. He has not won 
with the working classes, for the reason 


that all his arguments, when they come to 
the testing point, are but arguments for the 
restoration of competition in the labor mar- 
ket, and that condition is intolerable be- 
cause destructive to the workers. He has 
not won with the employing classes for sev- 
eral reasons. The wise and experienced 
among them, equally with the union men, 
regard the drift of his talk—has he any 
doctrines?—as antiquated, impractical, det- 
rimental to society. A large proportion of 
them do not share his feelings of misery 
and pain when judging of the outcome of 
unionism. On the contrary, they pronounce 
for the unions. They would rather go with 
the union’s sympathizers—the churches, 
the women’s clubs, the lawmakers, the 
organizations that strive for industrial 
agreement, all of which in their turn Mr. 
Kirby has rabidly denounced—than the 
way Mr. Kirby has chosen, the way of 
ceaseless conflict, hard feeling, hysterical 
lamentation, and foredoomed defeat. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1912. 


January 1, Philadelphia, Pa., International Slate 
and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

January 11-14, Sedro Woolley, Wash., Inter- 
national Shingle Weavers’ Union of America. 

January 16, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine 
Workers of America. 

April 27, Philadelphia, Pa., National Print Cut- 
ters’ Association of America. 

May 2, New York, N. Y., Amalgamated Lace 
Curtain Operatives of America. 

May 7, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America. 

May 29, Omaha, Nebr., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

June 3, Toronto, Canada, International Associa- 
tion of Marble Workers. 

June 3, Boston, Mass., Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

June 10, Detroit, Mich, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

June 10-15, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America. 

June 10, Little Rock, Ark., International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of 
America. 

June 10, Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic'Tile 
Layers and Helpers’ International Union. 

June 17, Rogersville, Tenn., International?Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

June —, Grand Rapids, Mich., International 
Union of Journeymen Horseshoers of the United 
States and Canada. 


July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother. 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 9, Hamilton, Ontario, Can., International 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union. 

July 15, Victor, Colo., Western Federation of 
Miners. 

July 16, Columbus, Ohio, Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 16, Belleville, I11., Stove Mounters’ Inter- 
national Union. 

July 20, Belleville, N. J., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July or August, ——, National Association of 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 

August —, Indianapolis, Ind., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

August 5, New York, N. Y., International Asso- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

August 12-17, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Typographical Union. ° 

August 19-24, Denver, Colo., international Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 26, Cleveland, Ohio, International Broth- 
erhood of Roofers, Composition, Damp and Water- 
proof Workers of the United States and Canada. 

August —, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Freight Handlers. 

September —, Boston, Mass., United Association 
of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 


International 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


We have nothing to hide. We are ready at any time for the agents of the 
LABOR'S POSI- law to begin investigating. Files, records of all kinds, 
TION LAWFUL account books—everything in documentary shape is open 
AND to them. All that has been printed, or spoken, or written 
PROGRESSIVE. to our correspondents is subject to their inquiries. Every 
act of every official may be freely looked into. No one is going to dodge or 
run away. Whatever can be done to aid the law will be done at these offices. 

This is our reply at headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
to the clamor to get at ‘‘the men higher up,’’ to the repeated announce- 
ments in the press of ‘‘a nation-wide investigation by Federal officials,’’ to 
the assertions that behind the McNamaras were men standing high in the 
councils of labor. 

How to make our language on this point more sweeping we do not 
know. We could not do it in columns or pages. We therefore consider the 
point disposed of, in so far as it relates to our attitude regarding the inves- 
tigation for which some men are calling. 

As to our position on the McNamara case, it is given in the statement 
which was sent out to the press on December 9, and which we reproduce on 
other pages in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. We have seen 
no criticism of that statement which should cause it to be changed. We stand 
by every word of it. 

As affecting the Executive Council, American Federation of Labor, 
the officers of the international trade unions, and the active labor men 
throughout the country who took up the defense of the McNamaras, the 
gist of the outcome of the case is, in what was a mystery they were deceived. 

As to that part of the public which sided against the McNamaras—or 
was it against labor?—in a case which was a mystery, they knew no more, 
and no less, than the people who were deceived. 

As to the future, how is trade unionism to be affected? With respect to 
this question we have looked for light from the press and in the letters 
coming to us in quantities from all parts of the country. What lessons are 
to be derived from this case, which is one of abnormalities? What illumi- 
nating suggestion has been sent in, by friend or enemy? Is organized labor 
to depart from its regularly adopted policies; and if so, why? Where lies a 
better course than that which it has followed? 

Nothing new has come, in reply to these queries. Among the intense 
participants in the social conflict, the same groups are but reiterating their 
well-known sentiments. What could be expected from the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, their agents and hirelings, but precisely what they 
are saying—which is merely what they have been saying? What from the 
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Socialists except to employ the occasion for vote-catching? What from such 
reactionary organs as the New York Suz but diatribes covering half the 
editorial page? So long as these declared enemies of the trade unions are 
what they are, and unionism is what it is, no help can come from them to the 
labor movement. 

From the social elements that stand somewhat apart from the wage 
corflict, there have usually come merely the suggestions of partly informed 
observers. Ought our Federation at once change its officials? Some part of 
the daily press, seeking to create a popular cry, calls for this move. That 
is worth no attention. Ought our Federation forthwith change its policies? 
The question in reply must be, Which of them? Each represents the wisdom 
derived from experience. 

A few humanitarians are declaring that a unionism must prevail which 
is grounded on ‘‘industrial liberty.’’ It will have to bea new unionism with 
new unionists—and where are they to be found?—for the deceits in the 
catchwords ‘‘industrial liberty’’ are known to all wage-workers who have 
suffered from the unending competition which is an inseparable feature of 
a so-called ‘‘free labor market.’’ 

As to the critics of our Federation’s officers, most of them move in a 
fundamental error. They assume that the separate trade unions, in their 
organization, work and affairs, are controlled, directed, supervised from our 
Washington center. This is not in the least so. To the national (or inter- 
national) unions there is nothing ‘‘higher up.’’ With respect to their rou- 
tine procedures, their conventions, and their dues, assessments, benefits, 
not one of them is subject to orders from the Federation offices. They are 
autonomous. All of them are in the Federation under certain general regu- 
lations, chiefly such as relate to character of membership, ‘‘jurisdiction” 
(the prevention of overlapping), the avoidance of duplication of effort and 
organization, and the adoption of methods for union agitation and educa- 
tion. By a vote of representatives in federation conventions the Federation 
can, for certain purposes only, impose a slight assessment, a step taken on 
the rarest occasions. The books of the Federation show how funds raised 
in this manner, as well as through the regular dues, are expended. They 
are published in detail in every issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

So far as can be seen, at the present stage of this emergency, the friends 
of our labor movement, those among the general public whom organized 
labor has learned to trust, are standing with us, steadfast. To their minds 
nothing has occurred to discredit the established principles, the accepted 
policies and procedures, or the general body of officials, of the trade union 
movement. What has happened has been a deplorable incident, a misfor 
tune, an exceptional course of action, but which does not touch the essen- 
tials of trade unionism. The Church, the State, every social institution, 
has had its fanatics and its criminals. No great movement but has had to 
survive injurious episodes and unwise advocates. In this ordeal for union- 
ism, we have not heard of the abandonment of the cause by a single fol- 
lower or a single friend. Not one ‘‘if,’’ ‘‘but,’’ or ‘‘and’’ has been uttered 
by one of them to pull down or weaken the organization. On the con- 
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trary, assurances have come to us from strong men— in the ranks of labor, 
of the professions, and of business men—many of them strangers to us, that 
they understand, and approve of, the position of the American Federation 
of Labor throughout the whole of this chapter in the history of what is 
among the side issues of trade unionism. They have not been misled by 
the shrieking in sensational newspaper headlines, the rabid onslaughts of 
our rancorous foes, or the hypocrisies of those who, professing love for labor, 
would profit by the present occasion to deprive organized labor of its hard- 
won strength. 

In truth, amidst the clamor raised by financial interest, by partisan 
prejudice, by sensation-mongers, or through mere shallowness and base 
truckling to the noise-makers, the country is being compelled to hear the 
voice of sanity and moral force. That voice is saying that if labor is the basic 
element in society, the laborer’s cause should be sacred to society; if unre- 
stricted competition among wage-workers leads to the frightful deprivation, 
degeneration, and collective slavery of the masses which even America is 
witnessing, the wage-workers themselves are justified in organized oppo- 
sition to such competition; if trade unionism as it exists has been the only 
effective agency developed to help the masses of wage-workers to get better 
pay and cut off the work-hours that destroy health and life, and in general 
improve the working conditions of labor, encouragement to it is a national 
obligation; if it has stood champion for labor’s rights, before our legislative 
bodies, before the public, appealing for whatever of justice can today be had, 
curbing avarice, performing an unparalleled work of philanthropy in its 
mutual benefits—then it deserves to live and to continue its mission. 

Who knows better than the trade unionists themselves the mission of 
unionism? How has that mission come to be shaped and developed? It has 
come through the free discussion, the public deliberations, the fairest proce- 
dures of a perfectly democratic organization. The voice and vote of the 
least man in the last rank has its due force and weight. Every suggestion 
from the mind of any and all of the members of a union has its open channel 
to reach the full membership. What step may, or ought, to be taken, in 
organization, in efficiency, in policy, in politics, in exclusion or inclusion of 
members—in all such respects each union can have its share in proposing 
and deciding. Hence the history of the American Federation of Labor is the 
story of the will and wish of its majorities. How, then, could it be other 
than what it has been? How can it be other than what it is? It rests on the 
solid rock of the economic education, the recorded decisions, the deliberate 
will of its membership. 

Purification? Yes; of whatever evils, of methods or men, that may 
appear. That is a natural part of its business, as with every other institu- 
tion. 

The methods of our Federation have been defined and defended on 
every necessary occasion. Despite the sytematic malicious and mendacious 
misrepresentations of those methods, we repeat that they stop short of in- 
jurious attacks on persons and property, while they unfailingly uphold, to 
the last point, every right of labor, and of the wage-workers—in their move- 
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ments, on the highways, in their purchases, in their choice of work-fellows, 
and in their organization. 

The men of our Federation have each a duty to perform, according to 
his place. Within the organization, the membership decides who has or has 
not been derelict. Without, in matters of the law, the Government decides. 
On this score, a clamor—by the interested, chiefly—has been raised against 
the officers of the Federation. In reply, we say to the appropriate Govern- 
ment officials, proceed with your duty. We are ready. You shall have our 
aid. To the country we say, we have nothing to fear. 


To the men and women of labor we say, the wrongs which the workers 
have borne, the rights to which they are entitled, should and must achieve, 
can only be accomplished by thorough organization, unity, and federation 
promoted and permeated by the spirit of fraternity and solidarity. 

At no time in the history of labor has organization been so essential as 
now. If the wage-earners of our continent hope, not only to promote and 
advance their interests, but to protect even that which they now enjoy, 
organization, unity, and federation are an immediate and pressing necessity. 

The concentrated effort and bitter animosity of the enemies of organized 
labor to crush out the spirit of the toilers, and with it to enfeeble or destroy 
the organized labor movement, must be met by the men and women of 
labor with an intelligent, earnest, dignified, and insistent attitude; whose 
solemn and imperative duty it is to openly declare the high purposes for 
which our movement is instituted, to show its splendid achievements 
already accomplished for the workers and make clear its noblest aspirations, 
not only for the workers, but for all humanity. 

GRIT YOUR TEETH AND ORGANIZE! 





On December 14, 1911, the House of Representatives of the United 
States passed by unanimous vote the American Federation of Labor eight- 
hour bill. The bill has gone to the Senate, where it is confidently expected 
it will soon pass and become law. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ REPORT. 


[Continued from last issue. ] 


LABOR GROUP IN CONGRESS. 


The fifteen members of the House of Representatives holding trade union cards of 
membership frequently held conferences with the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor, counselling with us as to the best methods by which they could be of service 
to the cause of labor and to the people generally. At the meetings no resolution was either 
adopted or proposed. The measures before Congress or its committees were freely dis- 
cussed. The general consensus of opinion expressed, impressed itself upon the minds 
of these Representatives. While no conclusion of a binding character was reached, yet 
the labor group in the House of Representatives, regardless of political party affiliation, 
acted in unison and with advantageous results. 

For convenience as well as the record I give the names of the labor group who are 
members of the House of Representatives in Congress, with the names of the organiza- 
tions of which they are members and the parties to which they are attached: 

Wilson, W. B., Coal Miners, Democrat. 

Lee, Robert E., Blacksmiths, Democrat. 

Martin, John A., Locomotive Firemen, Democrat. 

Cary, Wm. J., Commercial Telegraphers, Republican. 

Berger, Victor L., Typographical, Socialist. 

Hughes, Wm., Textile Workers, Democrat. 

Buchanan, Frank, Str. Iron Workers, Democrat. 

McDermott, James T., Commercial Telegraphers, Democrat, 

Lewis, David J., Coal miners, Democrat. 

Smith, Chas. B., R. R. Telegraphers, Democrat. 

Anderson, Carl C., Musicians, Democrat. 

Sherwood, Isaac R., Typographical, Democrat. 

Roberts, E. E., Metal Miners, Republican. 

Farr, John R., Typographical, Republican. 

Maher, James P., Hatters, Democrat. 

The good this group of labor men has already accomplished, the good they can and 
no doubt will do in Congress, should imbue the men of labor and all liberty-loving citi- 
zens with the duty, the responsibility, and the advantage of not only securing the re- 
election of the members of this group, but also increasing the number and the possi- 
bilities of their influence and power for just and humane legislation. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. 


Resolution No. 114, adopted at St. Louis, recommended that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should urge the further enactment of legislation giving greater protection 
to the workers in factories, mines, etc., through the provision, in a scientific way, of 
safety measures for the preservation of the life, limb, and health of the workers, and 
especially through the adoption of comprehensive means that would eliminate the un- 
necessary suffering and economic loss occasioned by occupational poisons and by such 
diseases as are peculiar to certain occupations. 

Communications were addressed to all of our State Federations and city central 
bodies asking them toexert themselves in behalf of the enactment of legislation in their 
States in harmouy with the spirit of this resolution. The following is a brief summary 
of such safety and health-preserving legislation as was passed during the last legislative 
period of the States: 

Illinois: (1) Legislation establishing fire fighting and rescue stations at coal mines. 

2) A State commission appointed to inquire into and render a report to the Legislature 
on occupational diseases. (3) A special investigation undertaken on mining accidents 
and casualties. 

Kentucky: (1) Adequate life-saving apparatus made obligatory in and around coal 
mines, (2) Mine foremen to be licensed and examined by State officials. 

Louisiana: (1) State bureau of mines established, with a State inspector in charge. 

Maryland: (1) Shirt-factory floors to be sprinkled with water every morning made 
mandatory. (2) Examination and licensing of plumbers made mandatory. (3) Better 
ventilation laws for coal mines. (4) Stationary engineers and those in charge of steam 
boilers to be licensed after examination. 

Massachusetts: (1) Medical inspectors for schools made mandatory. (2) State in- 
spector of health authorized to prosecute manufacturers employing persons under 
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eighteen years of age in unhealthy occupations. (3) State inspectors of health author- 
ized to fix a standard as to permissible degrees of humidity in textile factories. (4) 
Plumbers to be examined, licensed, and registered. (5) A State commission of five 
appointed to investigate the general subject of factory inspection and report its findings 
to the Governor. 

New York: (1) Children under 16 prohibited from operating drill presses, paper-cut- 
ting machines, and other dangerous machinery. (2) Factory inspection law amended, 
strengthening the sanitary and ventilation requirements of factories and work-shops. 
Also providing for proper supply of pure drinking water, suitable and convenient wash- 
rooms, clean and sanitary separate toilet-rooms forthe sexes. Created State Commission 
to investigate sanitary machineand fire dangers. (3) All accidents occurring to employes 
must be reported to the Commissioner of Labor within forty-eight hours after occurrence. 
(This requirement should be made mandatory in all States.) 

Ohio: (1) Mine laws practically rewritten, greatly improved and strengthened. (2) 
Safety appliance law extended, standardizing equipment, and also ordering proper pro- 
tection of railway frogs and switches. (3) All persons operating steam boilers must be 
duly examined, licensed, and registered. (4) All accidents to factory operatives to be 
immediately reported to the State factory inspector. (5) Elevator and elevator shaft sec- 
tions of factory inspection law strengthened. (6) Penalty for failure to guard dangerous 
machinery increased. (7) Penalties for failure tocarry out orders of State factory inspector 
increased and State factory inspectors and State building inspectors granted co-equal 
powers in the protection of men engaged in the construction of buildings. 

Rhode Island: (1) Passenger elevator section of factory inspection law improved. 
(2) Bakery shop inspection law strengthened by increasing the number of inspectors 
and making more rigid the ventilation and sanitary regulation of bakeries. 

Virginia: (1) The factory inspection law improved and strengthened as to sanitary 
requirements, adding a penalty for violation. (2) Public washhouses and laundries 
placed under the authority of city inspectors of health. (3) Safety appliance law on 
railroads, standardizing equipment. 

California: (1) Full crew bill on railroads enacted. (2) Protecting electrical workers 
and other building mechanics. (3) Physicians treating patients suffering from lead, 
phosphorus, arsenic and mercury poisoning, also anthrax or compressed air illnesses 
are directed to report all particulars to the State Board of Health. (4) Appropriation of 
$5,000 for an investigation to reduce the prevalence of tuberculosis, (5) Tenement 
house law amended, improved, and strengthened regarding ventilation and sanitation. 

Kansas: (1) All coal mines to be provided with suitable washrooms for employes. 
(2) All coal mines to have a telephone system installed. 

Washington: (1) Legislation for full crews on all railroad trains enacted. 

During the Sixty-first Congress a determined effort was made to obtain adequate 
legislation to eradicate the dangers to the health of employes in match factories, Bills 
were introduced by Representative Esch of Wisconsin for this purpose, which were 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. Every one whose assistance it was 
possible to enlist was urged by us and other sympathetic organizations to bring pressure 
to bear on Congress to obtain this much needed legislation. I addressed the following 
appeal to each member of the House Ways and Means Committee: 

JANUARY 28, 1911. 

DEAR Sir: The Esch Phosphorus bill, H. R. No. 30,022, is freighted with 
the greatest potentiality for good. It will save the workers from endless suffer- 
ing, expense, disfigurement and early death; it will contribute to the well-being, 
the safety, the comfort, and the economy of the general public. It is one of the 
real measures before the third session of the Sixty-first Congress that would 
earn well-merited public praise, and place our country along with others in the 
vanguard of civilization, from the standpoint of real, practical, serviceable 
and necessary conservation of human life. 

In behalf of the great rank and file of the American Federation of Labor, 
in the name of humanity, I respectfully ask you to exert your every talent and 
energy to see to it that this life-conserving measure is enacted before the close 
of the Sixty- first Congress. May I have the pleasure of saying to our member- 
ship that you have pledged yourself in behalf of H. R. No. 30,022, and that you 
will do your utmost to see that it becomes a law during this Congress? 

Thanking you in advance and hoping to hear from you, I am, very truly 
yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


To this letter the following members of the committee replied, representing them- 
selves in sympathy with the measure: Representatives Ellis, McCall, Randell, Payne, 
Needham, Harrison, Broussard, Pou, and Hill. 

On February 21 Representative Dalzell of Pennsylvania, member of the committee, 
reported, in lieu of the bills introduced by Mr. Esch, a joint resolution authorizing 
President Taft to appoint a committee to make a thorough examination of the match 
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factories and the disease common in them known as “‘phossy’’ jaw. That resolution 
passed the House February 27. The Senate passed it on March 4, after making a few 
minor amendments, It was sent back to the House later the same day, when everything 
was in the utmost confusion during the closing moments of the session. While the tur- 
moil was at its height, Mr. Dalzell called the resolution up and deliberately moved to 
disagree with the Senate amendments and asked for a conference, to which the House 
agreed. A few moments later Congress adjourned sine die. The conferees had no time 
to meet and, of course, will never report upon the match bill; consequently this meas- 
ure died in conference. Who will pass judgment upon this inhuman act of Dalzell of 
Pittsburg ? 


MINERS’ SAFETY—U.S. BUREAU OF MINES. 


The Bureau of Mines was created by Congress in the year 1910 as a result of a de- 
mand coming, not alone from the mining industry, but from the organized labor move- 
ment, backed by the general public sentiment. The chief purpose of the bureau is the 
development of greater safety and efficiency in the mining industry, or, expressed in 
another way, its duty is to develop means whereby health, life, and limb, as well as the 
mineral resources, may be best conserved. 

The bureau is making diligent investigations of mining, especially in relation to the 
safety of miners and the conservation of the mineral resources. Of the common causes 
of the mine accidents, such as falls of roof and coal, gas and dust explosions, mine fires 
and the misuse of explosives, all of which are often closely related, each must be 
studied and fought in a manner peculiar to itself. The misuse of black powder and 
other explosives is sometimes considered the least important of the causes of mine acci- 
dents; but its importance is much greater than statistics indicate, as it is the true cause 
of many of the fatal mine fires, gas and dust explosions, and falls of roof that are cred- 
ited to other causes. 

Both the quantity of explosives and the number of purposes to which they are 
applied are increasing. They are now made at 150 plants, in different parts of the 
United States, and the product of a single year is estimated at nearly 500,000,000 pounds. 
Nothing in all this material is a safe, or safety, explosive when in the hands of careless 
or ignorant persons either in shipment or use. 

In addition to the large losses of life and property resulting from improper use of 
explosives in mining, the recent statistics of the Railway Bureau for Safe Transportation 
of Explosives have shown more than 400 persons killed or injured and over $3,000,000 
worth of property destroyed by explosives in transit by rail. The fact that three years of 
co-operative effort under the supervision of the bureau has reduced these losses to almost 
nothing encourages the hope that similar co-operative effort may iikewise greatly lessen 
losses of life and property from the use of explosives in mining. 

The additions to the large death roll of our mines make a recurring appeal to the 
public for fair treatment of the coal mining industry, and to the miners and to the 
managers that they join in every possible effort for greater safety. It may never be 
possible under conditions such as exist today to prevent mine accidents entirely. Little 
can be accomplished in that direction by either the operators or the miners workin 
alone, but experience in all countries shows that through the hearty, y wt we 
co-operation of both, the accidents may be greatly reduced. This will ae wise laws 
and regulations, based on fact and experience, and the strictest possible discipline. 

The accidents resulting from the improper use of explosives in mining can most 
certainly be prevented, (1) through the use of the best and safest explosives; (2) 
through the handling and firing of these explosives in the safest manner by carefully 
selected and trained men; and (3) through strict and competent supervision. 

Among the important problems before the Bureau of Mines is the reduction of the 
number of deaths in the mines, and it is gratifying to note that in the last three years, for 
which statistics are obtainable, there has been a decrease of 25 per cent. 

In the year 1907, 3,125 miners lost their lives, or 4.86 in every 1,000 employed; in 
1909, the last year for which there are official statistics, 2,412, or 3.62 in every 1,000 
employed. 

The record of the three years is as follows: 


, r: : Death rate per 
Year. Killed, Injured. 1,000 employed. 
1907 3,127 5,316 4.86 
1908 2,451 6,772 3.60 
1909 2,412 7,979 3.62 


In 1907 Great Britain, in each 1,000 men employed, had 1.13 killed; France, 1.1; 
and Belgium, 0.194, or less than one man in every 1,000 employed, showing that three or 
four times as many men were killed in the United States in that year as in any of the 
European coal-producing countries, 
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Since the bureau was organized, it has placed seven fully equipped rescue cars in the 
principal coal fields of the country—Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Trinidad, Colo.; Evansville, Ind.; 
Rock Springs, Wyo.; Billings, Mont.; Huntington, W. Va., and Pittsburgh, Pa. In 
addition, the bureau maintains rescue stations at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Urbana, I1l.; McAlester, Okla., and Seattle, Wash. 

Each rescue car and station is in the immediate charge of a mining engineer and a 
practical miner who is trained in rescue work. The stations and cars have complete 
outfits of oxygen helmets, which permit breathing for two hours in a deadly atmosphere; 
oxygen reviving apparatus used in bringing asphyxiated miners back to consciousness; 
a collapsible steel cage, to take the place of one shattered by an explosion; a portable 
telephone for use in the mine; safety lamps, etc. 

Within the last twelve months 5,000 miners throughout the country have been 
thoroughly trained in rescue work. It is hoped that these men will volunteer their 
services whenever there is a disaster. 

Each Bureau of Mines rescue car has a specified territory over which it travels, 
visiting the mining camps. At each stopping place, demonstrations in the use of the 
oxygen helmet are given, also lessons in first aid to the injured. In the evening, the 
mining engineer gives an illustrated lecture to the miners on greater safety in mining. 
Thousands of miners have attended these lectures in the last few months and have gone 
back to their hazardous work with a keener sense of its dangers, a desire to be more 
careful and to live up to the precepts of safe mining. All of this must necessarily have 
a salutary effect. 

More than 5,000 men are injured in the coal mines of the United States every 
twelve months. Some recover sufficiently to return to work, but several thousands of 
men are so maimed and crippled each year as to be useless to themselves and burdens to 
their families. Many of the injured men who are taken from the mine die later, perhaps 
within a few months. In instances, the death of these men or their crippling for life is 
due to the fact that they did not receive intelligent emergency treatment at the time of 
the accident. 

It is to better this condition of affairs that the Bureau of Mines carries on each cara 
practical miner trained in first-aid-to-the-injured work. This employe, while not engaged 
in actual rescue work, teaches the miners how to care for an injured comrade. Simple 
lessons in bandaging wounds and providing splints for broken legs are given at every 
mining camp visited. The miners are taking special interest in this feature of the work, 
and it promises to have an important bearing on the reduction of the death rate. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Mr. Sulzer of New York has reintroduced his bill for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Labor. It is known as H. R. No. 13. It has been referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Labor, and the prospect for a favorable report upon it from that committee 
during the next session of Congress is encouraging. 

In spite of the fact that the House Committee on Labor in the Sixty-first Congress 
decided to report this bill favorably, and so instructed its chairman, Mr. Gardner, of 
New Jersey, he failed to report it before that Congress adjourned. 

No organized opposition has made itself apparent on this measure. Congressmen 
generally seem to favor the establishment of a Department of Labor, and it is confi- 
dently expected, if continued pressure is brought to bear from the members of organized 
labor and other broad-visioned citizens on the members of Congress in behalf of the 
creation of such a department, that such requests will meet with an early and favorable 
response. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYES'’ RIGHTS. 


During the Sixty-first Congress, at the request of the American Federation of Labor, 
Representative Poindexter and Senator Jones of Washington, introduced in Congress 
bills for the purpose of restoring to Civil Service employes of the United States Govern- 
ment the rights of free speech and of mutual voluntary association. No material progress 
was made with these measures other than what could be done in the direction of crystal- 
lizing sentiment in behalf of these principles. At the St. Louis Convention resolution 
No. 52 was adopted, ‘‘protesting against executive orders that deprived Federal Civil 
Service employes of their constitutional rights as citizens to petition Congress for redress 
of grievances and the right of free speech,’’ etc. In response to this resolution, the 
American Federation of Labor drafted a new bill, which was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, and is known as S. 1162; and in 
the House by Representative Lloyd of Missouri, as H. R. 5970. They were 
referred to the committees on reform in the Civil Service. Prompt action was 
taken by the House committee. The bill, introduced on April 18, 1911, had its 
first hearing on April 20, with all of the members of the committee present. Secre- 
tary Frank Morrison, Oscar F. Nelson, President of the National Federation of Post- 
Office Clerks, and myself, with other labor representatives, made arguments before the 
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committee in behalf of the Lloyd bill. Considerable interest was manifested upon the 
subject, and the hearings were extended throughout the session. Copies of the printed 
hearings have been widely distributed. In opposition, Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General Stewart and representatives of the National Association of Manufacturers 
appeared before the committee. From all indications the House committee appears to 
be favorably disposed to the general principles contained in the Lloyd bill, H. R. 5970, 
and from a canvass of the House it develops that many members are in favor of legisla- 
tion upon this subject. The members of Congress themselves apparently feel deeply 
aggrieved because of the drastic character of the executive orders, issued by ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Taft, forbidding Civil Service employes and subordinate 
officials from approaching Congressmen on matters affecting their welfare while in the 
Federal employ. Congressmen take the position, and in my mind it is a perfectly cor- 
rect one, that they are representatives ofall of the people, including those who are 
employed by the National Government, and, in order that they may be correctly and 
amply informed upon public matters, no restriction should be placed in the way of any 
of their constituents from approaching them, either with a complaint or with a request 
for a remedy for grievances. 

The Senate Committee took no action upon the La Follette bill, S. 1162, during the 
last session, but Senator La Follette issued a circular letter with a scheduled list of 
questions, and sent them broadcast among the railway mail clerks, so that he might be 
thoroughly fortified with the most accurate information when he makes his argument 
for his bill before the Senate committee. 

Every endeavor will be made during the next session of Congress to secure the 
enactment of this legislation, in order that all Government employes may thoroughly and 
completely enjoy all of the prerogatives contained in that clause of the Constitution of 
the United States which reads: ‘Congress shall make no laws abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or of the right of the people to peacefully assemble and to peti- 
tion Congress for a redress of grievances.’’ We, of the American Federation of Labor, 
consider this to mean all the people of our nation—including those who may be per- 
manently or temporarily employed by our Government, and we intend to see to it that 
these constitutional rights shall not be transgressed or invaded by whosoever occupies 
the White House or holds a position as a Cabinet officer. 


LABOR OF CONVICTS. © 


To the St. Louis Convention I reported that the House Committee on Labor had 
through its chairman made a favorable report upon the convict labor bills before that 
Congress. I also urged that every effort be put forth in the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress to obtain favorable action on these measures. Such efforts were duly made, but 
Chairman Gardner (of New Jersey) declined to call the bills up, even after he had been 
assured that the Speaker (Cannon) would give him recognition for that purpose. 
Consequently the bills died upon the calendar of the Sixty-first Congress, 

In the session just closed, Mr. Gardner introduced both measures again. They are 
known as H. R. 1239 and H. R. 1240. The first prohibits officials of the United States 
Government from ss convict-made goods for public use in the Government 
service; the second is the same that has been so frequently and profusely indorsed by 
employers, ae penologists, and humanitarians in general co-operation with organ- 
ized labor, but which is always being caught in some peculiar dilemma in its tortuous 
passage through Congress; first with one mishap or excuse, and then with another. It 
is therefore deemed advisable to urge the friends of this measure to inaugurate a most 
determined and vigorous campaign for the enactment of this essential legislation dur- 
ing the next session of Congress. And, in view of the fact that the House Committee on 
Labor is more favorably disposed than the former committees to give a reasonable con- 
sideration to matters submitted to it for consideration, the prospects are bright for 
favorable action upon this measure. 

Because the views and sentiments are in such complete accord with the avowed 
position of labor, I can not refrain from making a reference here to that part of the 
report made before the American Prison Association last month, at Omaha, Nebraska, 
by its President, Mr. T. D. Patton, in which he said, in part, the following: 


‘*We are today build u.the foundations which were deeply and strongly 
laid in the years gone Hy men who were moved by an impulse not born of 
man, but divinely iondiated, and who were led to undertake the inauguration 
of measures which have finally resulted in the accomplishment of such humane 
results as are now generally observed in the prisons of this and of other countries. 
Not alone this, but this movement, under the fostering care of this organization, 
has been largely instrumental in securing the co-operation of other kindred 
organizations and societies, whose beneficent ministries are being expended, 
not on the prisoner directly, but upon those who are called upon to suffer by 
reason of the prisoner’s wrongdoing; and these united efforts mark the onward 
progress of organized co-operation on the part of various organizations, which 
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are justly entitled to and are freely given our highest encomiums of praise, 
because of the magnificent results they have accomplished. 

‘The enactment of such wise legislation as is best calculated to properly 
protect society and to provide, under humane discipline and restraint, an 
adequate punishment for the offender; the securing of the proper and regular 
employment of the prisoner in prison, under wise State law; the obtaining of a 
rightful portion of the prisoner’s earnings for the use of his dependent family; 
the systematic investigation of their real needs, and the furnishing of prompt 
relief to the worthy, and possible effort for their rehabilitation or removal to more 
favorable surroundings, are some of the things for which we strive and which 
we are achieving.”’ 

Prisoners should be required to work not for private profits of contractors, nor even for 
the financial profit of the State, but for the benefit of their dependents and for their own 
efrormation. 

UNIFORM LAWS TO PROTECT HUMAN LIFE. 


The work of prosecuting our endeavors to secure a uniformity of State laws for the 
protection of the health and lives of the workers is being continued. While we have not 
reached that ition which we can proclaim is satisfactory, yet we have been much 
more successful than formerly, as the technical details of this report verify. 

Our correspondence is steadily increasing from all parts of the country on some 
detail of this vital question, and the only regret we have is that there are times when 
we do not have in our possession the very last word on the subject inquired about. 
Therefore I am constrained again to urge every central body and every State Federation 
to maintain a permanent Legislative Committee, to keep us supplied with the latest hap- 

nings in their localities, and to whom we can apply and in turn supply local and State 
nformation concerning legislation. 


SEAMEN’S RIGHTS. 


During the Sixty-first Congress strenuous efforts were made by the International 
Seamen’s Union to obtain legislation that would accord to seamen the possibility of self- 
help and make of them free men, and in addition improve the safety dunt at sea and 
make more attractive the opportunities that the sea offers for American boys. Exhaus- 
tive hearings were held before the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
at which President Furuseth, of the International Seamen’s Union, Secretary Olander 
of the Lake Seamen’s Union, and Secretary Flynn, of the Marine Firemen and Water 
Tenders’ Union, made masterful arguments in behalf of the bill (H. R. 11193), intro- 
duced by Representative Spight of Mississippi. On account, however, of the fierce 
opposition by Mr. McKinlay, from the Second California District, Mr. Humphreys of 
the First Congressional District of Washington and the sharp political practices of the 
Chairman of the Committee, William R. Green, of the Thirteenth District of Mas- 
sachusetts, no report was made upon the bill. 

Through the sympathetic co-operation of Senator La Follette, two Senate documents 
were printed and widely distributed. These have been of material assistance in giving 
publicity to the need of remedial legislation affecting maritime law and for the restora- 
tion to the men who follow the sea all of the honor, rights, and privileges which free- 
men hold dear. 

During the present Congress, Senator La Follette has re-introduced the same bill. 
Its number is now known as S. 468, and Representative Wilson has introduced an identical 
bill in the House, known as H. R. 11372. Both have been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce and the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

In justice, I urge all members of organized labor to aid the seamen in their worthy 
efforts to obtain the legislation they are seeking. 

INSURANCE LAWS AND TRADE UNIONS. 

This subject was again called to the attention of central labor bodies and State 
Federations in a special circular, and some considerable correspondence ensued that has 
been helpful, but in view of the fact that a dangerous situation might develop and 
menace our interests if strict vigilance is not exercised, I therefore again urge the mem- 
bership in all of the States to exert themselves to secure the enactment of such definite 
legislation dealing with insurance matters as will permanently prevent any interference 
with the rights of organized labor in the humane work of caring for the sick, the injured, 
and the bereaved ones. It is particularly requested that the officers of our Federation be 
promptly advised concerning any proposed insurance legislation in any of the States at 
any time. 

R. R. TRACK INSPECTION—LOADING VESSELS REGULATION. 


Resolution No. 78, of the St. Louis Convention, directed the Executive Council to 
take such steps as they might deem proper to secure the passage of legislation by Con- 
gress providing for Government inspection and supervision by skilled inspectors, under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, of the physical condition of the interstate rail- 
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road tracks, so as to insure to the traveling public the greatest possible degree of safety 
from accidents that might occur through defective tracks. 

This matter was taken up with the Railroad Employes’ Department, and after giving 
the whole subject careful consideration it was agreed that it would be wise to hold this 
matter in abeyance for the time being. The same course is being pursued in regard to 
the Government regulations in loading vessels. 


SECOND-CLASS POSTAL RATES. 


The Dodds Trade Union and Fraternal Publications Bill, H. R. 22,239, which passed 
the House June 6, 1910, in the Sixty-first Congress, was not reported out of the Senate 
Committee on Post-office and Post-roads by Senator Penrose, the Chairman, in spite of 
many thousands of petitions and resolutions which were received by him and other mem- 
bers of the committee from trade unions, fraternal organizations, and other associations, 
urging the passage of the bill. 

When the Post-office appropriation bill was before the Senate, on March 3, ‘1911, 
Senator Owen of Oklahoma offered the Dodds bill, which had passed the House, as an 
amendment, and he vigorously urged its adoption, but a point of order was made against 
it by Senator Kean of New Jersey, who contended it was new or general legislation in- 
cluded in an appropriation bill, and it was ruled out of order by the chair, the Senate 
sustaining the ruling. 

The Post-office Department induced the committee to propose raising the rate on 
advertising matter on second-class mail to 4 cents a pound, and this proposition was in- 
corporated in the bill, but it raised such a furious protest from all parts of the country 
that Senator Penrose withdrew it from the bill on the floor of the Senate. A new sec- 
tion was later added to the bill providing for the appointment of a special commission to 
take the whole subject-matter of second-class mail under investigation and report to the 
President by December 1, 1911. The members of the commission appointed are: United 
States Supreme Court Justice Charles E. Hughes; A. Lawrence Lowell, President of 
Harvard University; Harry A. Wheeler, President of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. 

About fifty editors, representing an equal number of official trade union journals, 
met in Chicago on July 31, to consider the proposed increase of postage rates on second- 
class matter and the various rulings and interpretations placed upon the laws to enter 
second-class matter as applied to trade union publications and the labor press. 

After a careful and mature consideration the conference unanimously expressed its 

rotest against any increase in postal rates of any kind regardless of classification, and 
indorsed the Dodds bill. ; 

Two committees were formed by the conference, one of which was to appear before 
the commission to acquaint it with the attitude of the labor press and the labor move- 
ment on the subjects the commission had to consider. This committee was composed of 
Matthew Woll, President of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union, and Editor of 
the American Photo-Engraver; W. J. Adames, Editor of the Carmen's Journal, and 
myself. We appeared before the commission August 10 and presented to it the views of 
organized labor upon the subject-matter, describing in detail the declarations of the 
Chicago Conference of Labor Editors; namely, that organized labor and the labor press 
were unalterably opposed to any increase in postal rates whatever, and we ente: our 
protest against the administrative discrimination now prevailing against the trade union 
publications. At the same time, we called the commission’s attention to the fact that the 
present effort of the Administration and Postmaster-General Hitchcock is the first 
attempt on record of any civilized government to increase postage rates and make the 
interchange of ideas among intelligent people more difficult and expensive. 

We also called the commission’s attention to the fact that no one, excepting the Post- 
master-General, proposed changes in the present postage rate on second-class matter, and 
by effective comparison with other departments of the Government the demands of the 
Postmaster-General were shown to be illogical and inadvisable for the public good. We 
also urged the commission to recommend the abrogation of the present arbitrary rules 
and restrictions upon a free press, and particularly the ruling against the right to publish 
advertisements in trade union publications. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Britt, undertook to reply to the state- 
ments made by labor’s representatives, but instead of disproving our statements he sup- 
plemented and gave greater weight to our protest and argument. Upon examination by 
me, Mr. Britt not only admitted that there was a wide scope of discretionary power now 
in the hands of the Post-office officials, but made other statements conflicting with the 
past attitude of the Post-office officials, all of which, no doubt, may have some bearing 
upon the report of the commission. 

Our committee was frequently questioned while pressing its arguments before the 
commission, and great interest was aroused by our presentation of facts. What effect 
our arguments may have had upon the commission can not be stated at this time, but 
can be best judged when the report of the commission is submitted. Reports of the 
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conferences and of the committee were duly printed and widely distributed in pamphlet 
form. 

In the meantime, during the recent extra session of Congress, Mr. Dodds reintro- 
duced his bill known as H. R. 3972. Mr. Martin of Colorado introduced H. R. 9319, 
and Senator Burton of Ohio introduced S. 1713, the two latter being identical measures, 
only applying to the interests of trade union and fraternal society publications. These 
bills have been referred to the proper committees on Post-offices and Post-roads, but 
no public consideration was given to them by the committees during the last session. 
We should take vigorous steps to urge the Congress to enact this legislation. Our inter- 
ests and the public interest demand from us this imperative service. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The Sixty-first Congress during the short session refused to take up for considera- 
tion the immigration bill, requiring an educational test for immigrants, by Mr. Gardner 
of Massachusetts, which had been placed on the discharge committee calendar in the 
previous session, and it refused to take up for consideration the bill by Mr, Hayes of 
California, introduced by him for the purpose of obtaining legislation excluding Asiatic 
immigrants. 

The Commission appointed by the Fifty-ninth Congress, February 29, 1907, to 
inquire into the general subject-matter of immigration, made its final report to Congress 
December 5, 1910. The Commission recommended several methods of restricting immi- 
grants, among which were: 

(1) ‘*The exclusion of those unable to read or write ir some language. 

(2) ‘*The reduction of the number of each race arriving each year to a cer- 
tain percentage of the average of that race arriving during a given period of 
years. 

(3) ‘The exclusion of unskilled laborers unaccompanied by wivesor families. 

(4) ‘‘ The limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually at any 
port. 
(5) ‘* Material increase in the amount of money required to be in the posses- 
sion of the immigrant at the port of arrival. 

(6) ‘‘ Material increase of the head tax. 

(7) ‘* The levying of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimination 
in favor of men with families.”’ Se 


No more splendid indorsement of the far-sighted economic position taken on this 
great question by the American Federation of Labor would be possible than these 
specific recommendations from the Immigration Commission, unless it could be the fol- 
lowing addition to its recommendations by the Commission, in which it said: 

‘*All these methods (quoted above) would be effective in one way or another 
in securing restrictions in greater or less degree. A MAJORITY OF THE COM- 
MISSION FAVOR THE READING AND WRITING TEST AS THE MOST FEASIBLE 
SINGLE METHOD OF RESTRICTING UNDESIRABLE IMMIGRATION. 


I think we may congratulate ourselves that this particular part of the Commission’s 
recommendation adds emphasis to the foresight and the wisdom of the members of the 
organizations affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, because of the fact that 
this suggestion and demand came originally from such bodies. 

Anticipating the report of the Immigration Commission in its recommendation of 
the illiteracy test, the House Committee on Immigration decided, on January 13, bya 
vote of 6 to 4, to report out the bill, H. R. 15,413, by Mr. Gardner of Massachusetts, 
which provided for the educational requirement. The committee also decided that this 
illiteracy test bill should have preference for consideration in the House over the other bills 
reported by it to the House. It was reported on January 20, but never called up from the 
calendar, in spite of the persistent endeavors of the author, Mr. Gardner of Massachu- 
setts, and other friends of the bill. Mr. Gardner even went so far as to introduce a reso- 
lution calling upon the Rules Committee to report out a special ruling so the bill could 
be considered, and I wrote the members of the Rules Committee, on January 21, urging 
action on their part. 

All the committeemen were personally polled by our Legislative Committee and 
other representatives of immigration restriction organizations who were advocating the 
educational test bill, and many thousands of resolutions and petitions were received by 
Congressmen in behalf of the bill from trade unions and other organizations, but the 
effort was apparently in vain. Representative Dalzell of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
Rules Committee, sat stubbornly ‘‘on the lid’’ and refused to budge; he and his stand- 
pat colleagues evidently believing that free trade in labor, literate or illiterate, is 
positively the safest and surest method by which the vested interests can obtain an 
unlimited supply of low-priced, docile labor. 

During the present Congress Mr. Gardner of Massachusetts has reintroduced his 
bill requiring an educational test for immigrants. It is known as H. R. No. 1343. 
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Mr. Burnett of Alabama, the new Chairman of the House Immigration Committee, 
has introduced bill No. 8155, which covers in a greater measure the recommendations 
of the Immigration Commission. It includes a broad educational qualification. It 
increases the head tax from four to five dollars, and contains other salutary provisions for 
the purpose of improving the regulations in regard to immigration. These bills have 
been referred to the Committee on Immigration, but no action has yet been taken. 
Many other bills, too numerous to specify, have been introduced by other representatives 
for the purpose of the better regulation of immigration. 


PACIFIC COAST TRIP. 


For several years a number of central bodies and other unions in the organized labor 
movement of the Pacific Coast have urged that I undertake a lecturing and organizin 
trip through their section of the country, stating, by formal resolutions, that it woul 
be helpful to our cause, especially in bringing a clear understanding to the public with 
regard to trade union philosophy, policy, and achievement. Twice resolutions were 
introduced by delegates from the Pacific Coast at conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which unanimously adopted them, authorizing and directing me to accept 
the invitations, but owing to litigation in the courts and the sentence hanging over my 
head it seemed to me that I had no right to undertake a trip which would carry me so 
far from headquarters and from the jurisdiction of the court. Responding to the im- 
portunities, I stated that if the Supreme Court reversed Justice Wright’s sentence I 
should endeavor to arrange to make the Pacific Coast trip. 

The Supreme Court decision reversed the sentences, and though Justice Wright 
initiated a new contempt proceedings at once, he later announced that the case would 
not be taken up until October. When learning these facts, in May last the San Francisco 
Labor Council, by unanimous vote, repeated and insisted upon my acceptance of the 
invitation to visit the Pacific Coast at as early a date as possible. In the course of the 
correspondence on the subject during the next two months, I pleaded the difficulties in 
the way of sparing sufficient time for the trip, and the large amount of physical exer- 
tion incident to the journey, and the various forms of union work during it which I 
should necessarily be called upon to undertake. On the other hand, many of our friends 
of the Pacific Coast, speaking in their representative capacity, urged that the proper 
place for me to speak on Labor Day, in view of results, would be San Francisco, and 
that also more good could come from a short campaign in Los Angeles and the neighbor- 
hood than possibly could be effected by me anywhere else in the country. It was repre- 
sented that a noteworthy solidifying and strengthening effect might be expected from 
the meetings which would take place on the coast during my travels there. No one 
else, they insisted, could bring to the movement the same attention that might be 
brought by the President of the American Federation of Labor. The correspondence to 
date on the question was turned over by me to the Executive Council at its meeting in 
June. After discussion of the various methods in which I might best employ my time, 
it was decided that it would be well to partially drop the routine work at headquarters 
and to set aside the various other engagements that had been made and that I be author- 
ized to visit the Pacific Coast at my convenience. 

Accordingly, an itinerary having been carefully arranged, I left Washington for 
the West on August 17, and after successfully following the route of travel laid out 
and fulfilling the engagements that had been made for me, I returned to Washington on 
October 4. In detail my itinerary was as follows: 

August 18, arrived at Chicago. 

August 19, arrived at Denver. 

August 21, arrived at Salt Lake City. 

August 23, left Salt Lake City for Butte. 

August 25, left Butte for Missoula. 

August 25, left Missoula for Spokane. 

August 27, left Spokane for Seattle. 

August 28, left Seattle for Vancouver. 

August 29, left Vancouver for Seattle. 

August 30, Addressed public meeting at Tacoma. 

August 31, left Tacoma for Portland. 

September 1, left Portland for San Francisco. 

September 5, left San Francisco for San Jose. 

September 6, left San Jose for Santa Cruz. 

September 7, left Santa Cruz for San Francisco. 

September 9, left San Francisco for Los Angeles. 

September 14, left Los Angeles for San Diego. 

September 15, left San Diego for Los Angeles. 

September 15, left Los Angeles for Bakersfield. 

September 17, left Bakersfield for Fresno. 

September 23, arrived San Francisco 

September 25, left San Francisco for Sacramento. 
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September 28, left Sacramento on return trip to Washington, during which I stopped 
at Denver and at St. Louis. 

On the trip I delivered thirty-four public addresses of from one and a half to two 
hours’ duration; made about twenty short speeches, and held a large number of confer- 
ences with representative men upon important phases of our movement. 

The course of my journey was marked by interesting and important events. I can 
not say that anywhere I met with any serious disappointment or in fact disappointment 
of even atrivial nature, On the contrary, from the time that I arrived in Denver and 
made an address there until the day when I made my last speech on the trip in Sacra- 
mento my presence was the occasion for manifestations of enthusiasm and expressions 
of confidence in the labor movement such as I had never before witnessed. The press 

ave to the incidents of my journey, and to my utterances on various occasions during 
it, an extraordinary amount of space. Indeed, the Western country recognized the sig- 
nificance and timeliness of the visit. The press seized the occasion for indirectly, when 
not directly, exhibiting both a sympathy with the trade union movement and a concur- 
rence of opinion with our authorized spokesmen regarding the most important events in 
the recent history of organized labor. I have no complaint whatever to make regarding 
my treatment, either in the news columns or the editorial columns of the entire Western 
press, with one or two exceptions, which were to be expected. An appreciation was 
shown of the consistent and well-considered attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward the great social questions of the day. In short, the ae agen “printed 
the news’’ relative to my utterances and to the great assemblages which greeted me 
and to the reception of my views by my audiences. 

The public meetings which I addressed were much of the same character, whether 
they took place in Denver, in Spokane, in Missoula, in Portland, in San Francisco, or 
Los Angeles. Everywhere the gathering was mainly made up of a fine type of intelligent 
wage-workers, with, on all occasions, a considerable representation from the profes- 
sional, official, and business elements of society. My audiences evidently believed I had 
something to say, and they listened so as to hear me say it. On only one occasion was 
there the slightest interruption. I purposely occupied the necessary time in making my 
addresses to reach the general understanding, taking up a subject and sotreating it that 
all present might have a correct impression of the subject and know my opinions as to 
how labor in general interpreted it. The greatest occasion naturally was that of Labor 
Day, on which I addre: a gathering in Shellmound Park, San Francisco, estimated 
at 25,000 persons. The features of the demonstration of that day, such as a parade of 
45,000 workers in the principal streets of San Francisco, a decoration which was general 
in many parts of the city, enormous crowds on the sidewalks and in the squares, and 
the reading of two essays written by school children on the lessons that Labor Day 
teaches—these will of a certainty be long remembered in the city by the Golden Gate. 

My reception in Los Angeles, considering the crusade that has been carried on by 
powerful enemies against trade unions, was nothing short of triumphant. Labor took 
the opportunity of declaring itself, its sentiments, its purposes, and its opposition to the 
forces which would bring Siescudion and disintegration to trade unionism in Southern 
California. 

In the course of my seven weeks’ trip, I was daily brought into communication with 
men representing other institutions than that of united labor, and in every case I was 
listened to with respect, and almost invariably with expressions of sympathy for the 
cause of labor as represented in trade unionism. The meetings were held in the largest 
auditoriums, ‘‘stadiums,’’ and halls that the cities afforded and with one exception they 
were crowded to overflowing. 

In looking back over this memorable trip, I feel that all the efforts that were made 
by every one who participated in the work of getting it up and in the various meetings 
that were held were amply repaid. It is a common desire among men to give public ex- 
pee to the faith that is in them, and the gatherings in the various cities I visited 

rought out thousands upon thousands of men beyond the usual membership of the 
unions which might be expected to be in attendance at such meetings. The wheel- 
horses of our movement in the various cities had but one verdict to pronounce on the 
outcome of the project of bringing the President of the American Federation of Labor 
to the Pacific Coast. In saying that the movement is the stronger as the result of that 
series of meetings, I trust I am not guilty of thrusting my personality before the mem- 
bership. Quite apart from the personal commendations of my efforts on the coast, I 
have received a number of letters from the active trade unionists since my return, I 
note from a letter under date of October 2 from Andrew J. Gallagher, Secretary of 
the San Francisco Labor Council, as a type of the general expression. It is as follows: 
“T trust you arrived home safely, and while I know that you were not over- 
well, because of such strenuous trip, I hope that at least the recollection of 

your visit will reward you for the energy expended. 
‘*Now that your trip is concluded, permit me to say, without any desire to 
flatter or over-estimate ey that you may return home conscious of having 
performed a great service for the cause. The result of your visit has been a 
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strengthening influence for our people, and a tremendous impetus to our move- 
ment; ind I do not know of any happening in the labor world in recent 
years that has stiffened the backbone of labor to the true realization of their 
purpose as your advice, instructions, and appeal to them. 

“It is hardly probable that we may see you again, but we hope that it 
won’t be long before the West will be again calling upon you.’’ 

The American Federation of Labor is indebted to the strong, forceful, courageous 
body of men who form the leadership in the unions on the Pacific Coast. In the face of 
the denunciations of their enemies, I declare that I found them animated by high 
principles, the best evidence of which is the solid support given them by the men in the 
trade union movement. That movement has been of the highest benefit in the cities and 
industrial centers of the West. Without it, wages would be at a point far below what 
they are, and the long day would be the prevailing one instead of the eight-hour day, 
as itis. It isto the credit of trade unionism that commercial men in that part of our 
country are doing a better business than when wages were lower and the working 
people unable to consume what they do now. Society is the better off in all the West for 
trade unionism. The working —_ there have the spirit to advance the labor cause, 
They are progressive, capable, independent. They have correct conceptions of their 
rights. Their future is safe in their own hands. Their affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor is one of loyalty and solidarity. 


MIGRATORY LABORERS. 


Resolutions 44 and 86 of the St. Louis Convention, relating to migratory laborers, 
were referred by it to the Executive Council. By reason of my then contemplated visit 
to the Pacific Coast States, the Executive Council referred the subject-matter to me for 
investigation. I have seen and spoken with some of the migratory laborers and their 
spokesmen, and held prolonged conferences with the representative labor men of the 
Pacific Coast who have given this subject of migratory and casual labor their closest 
observation, and the following is the result of my investigations, with the recommenda- 
tions I submit for your consideration and action. 

The lot of the migratory laborer in the United States today is in some points worse 
than slavery. The slave was at least sufficiently well nourished to enable him to perform 
his allotted tasks. He was assured of a shelter and in case of illness of as much care 
as a thrifty farmer will give to his horse or other domestic animals. But the very large 
proportion of unskilled or casual workers who at the present time usually find employ- 
ment only on short jobs or at season work suffer a precarious existence. As they move 
from place to place, they often go hungry, and while at work their food is usually of a 
poor quality, ill prepared. Many of them do not earn enough to establish a home or to 
pay for medical attendance when sick or suffering from accidents. The character of 
much of the work performed in the United States does not permit of the steady employ- 
ment of a regular body of men. Railroad extension work, the construction of bridges and 
highways, much work in lumbering, waterway, canal, and drainage, and in the build- 
ing trades, which are mostly carried on in the less inclement seasons of the year, are 
characterized by idleness for months together of tens of thousands of men. In agricul- 
ture, large bodies of men are emgleyed Sesion the seasons of ploughing, seeding, plant- 
ing, and harvest, only to be left without steady work the rest of the year. In all, it is 
dificult to estimate how many men are thus living in the United States today, but the 
number reaches into the millions. ° 

The Pacific Coast has its own immediate problem with regard to migratory labor, 
though within a few years to come local conditions will probably be so changed as to 
present few features distinguishable from those of the general labor situation of the 
United States. As has been the case for years, the question of moving the migratory 
laborers to the place where and at the time when ssoted has been a serious one affecting 
the Pacific Coast trade unions. While there may be congestion at one point, there may 
be a dearth of labor at another. While there is the general division of laborers into 
Asiatics and whites, there is a sub-division of non-American whites into “‘colonies”’ of 
Mexicans, Italians, Greeks, Russians, and others. The private employment bureaus of 
the Pacific Coast have been and are badly conducted. On consideration of the facts as 
they now exist, the establishment of State employment agencies would, in the judgment 
of some of the union officials of the Coast, be of benefit to the unskilled wage-workers in 
— and might have a tendency to aid in the special organization of the migratory 
workers. 

The early ae of the Panama Canal, however, will without doubt bring about 
a total change in the labor situation of the Pacific Coast, both internally and with rela- 
tion to other countries, It has already been calculated, and semi-officially published, by 
the agents of the steamship companies, that immigrants from Europe may be landed 
via the Panama Canal at Pacific Coast seaports for a less sum than is required to pay the 
passage to inland points in States of the Middle West. It is to be remembered that the 
enormous fleets of foreign vessels which are in the immigration trade are seeking busi- 
ness the world over. All countries, except their own, are in every case the same to them. 
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In the pursuit of their interests they are engaged in moving vast bodies of immigrants 
so that the gross result will tend to be the equalization of the wage rates for less skilled 
grades of laborin all the civilized, or indeed semi-civilized, world. In a single year, 
aided by the climate, the present transatlantic fleet could carry 500,000 wage-workers 
from the southeast of Europe to the Pacific Coast ports, while also transporting the 
average yearly number to the Atlantic Coast ports. This is a more than probable forth- 
coming condition to be faced by our fellow trade unionists of Washington, Oregon, and 
California. 

My own investigations of the subject of State and national labor exchanges and 
distribution bureaus in this country have shown me that they are inevitably linked up 
with the schemes of the steamship combine to bring immigrants to, and distribute them 
over, the United States. (See article on ‘‘Schemes to ‘Distribute’ Immigrants,’’ July, 
1911, issue, American Federationist.) In general the wage-workers seeking situations 
through State labor exchanges are persons engaged in hotel, restaurant, and domestic 
service. But whatever other laborers have been moved in gangs by such exchanges have 
usually been freshly landed from foreign shores. The movement of American wage- 
workers commonly takes place through trade union labor bureaus, newspaper adver- 
tisements, and the information given one another by fellow workmen of the same or 
kindred trades. It is aserious question how State labor exchanges may be established, 
immigration being as it is, without their becoming simply one more advantage and benefit 

.to the corporate or private capitalists whose business isto carry labor to markets for it 
which in many cases are already vastly oversupplied or which may readily be supplied 
. by our own migratory laborers elsewhere idle. 

Turn which way we may, the fact invariably confronts us, in our endeavor to 
ameliorate the lot of the laborers now in America, that there must be a restriction of 
immigration. Restriction, as recommended by the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion, is, if not the first step toward organizing migratory laborers, at least an essential step. 
There are sufficient workers on the Pacific Coast at the present time, were their shifting 
about intelligently systematized, to perform all the pressing work there throughout all the 
seasons of the year. The main trouble has been that the employers have not paid any 
adequate attention to the laborer as a social entity except at the moment when one is to 
be hired. Society has not concerned itself seriously about the casual worker. State labor 
exchanges might answer the pu e of distributing what laborers are on the Pacific Coast, 
but, we repeat, with the influx of hundreds of thousands more, they would in connection 
with the agencies and systems of information maintained by the steamship combine, 
simply give advantage to the newcomers over the labor already in the country as is now 
the case in the East. 

It might be well to establish a Department of the American Federation of Labor in 
which trade union migratory laborers should be enrolled. 

A card in one union must, in case one is formed, permit the holder to transfer his 
membership to any other union in the Department. 

The organization in the whole country, with respect to this class of laborers, would 
have the same relationship to the American Federation of Labor as that of the inter- 
national unions through the other departments. Trade union methods in the operation 
of labor bureaus, in devising systems of relief, insurance, etc., might be established in 
the case of these laborers. 

A well-conducted migratory labor exchange, or office of information, would be of far 
more help to the migratory, laborers’ union than any State labor exchange could possi- 
bly be. Such a union office could make itself thoroughly acquainted with the charac- 
ter of contractors and other large employers of labor. They could ascertain what any 
given job was to be, what the food, and what kind of sleeping quarters were to be given 
the men, with the pay, the hours of labor, time of payment, kind of payment, and all 
other particulars which the laborer has a right to know, but singly can not obtain. 

The American Federation of Labor recognizes the fact that the migratory workers 
must be organized, and that the labor and expense of so doing must be borne by the 
organized workers. Its maintenance must be by the members themselves. A patroniz- 
ing attitude would react and prove the undoing of the entire project to help them to 
help themselves, and to have them take their position side by side with the others in 
the ranks of the organized labor movement, Through the exertion of great energy in 
the labor movement of California ten unions of migratory or casual Jaborers have been 
organized in that State within the past year and chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor. That work must be aided and supplemented by our Federation. 


THE MCNAMARAS-OTIS’ CAMPAIGN FOR REVENGE. 


When, on October 2, 1910, the newspapers published accounts of a terrible disaster 
in Los Angeles, in which, by the burning of a part of the Times building, twenty-one 
human beings lost their lives, our whole country was shocked and grieved. To no circle 
of society did the news bring greater distress, anxiety, or horror than to the trade 
unionists, for with the relation of the circumstances connected with the accident came 
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the announcement that the owner of the 7imes and men who were allied with him in 
opposing organized labor had seized the occasion to denounce unionists and unionism. 
But, as every active member of every international or local union in the country can cer- 
tify, trade unionists with one voice rose up and declared their feeling that such deeds of 
violence as weie alleged would be the undoing of trade unionism and their desire that 
if it could be shown that the explosion which started the fire was wilfully caused by 
human agency the persons implicated should be condignly punished, no matter who 
they might be. As was done by all prominent union officials, I made every effort possible 
to gain publicity to my views on the occasion. Without the possibility of consultation 
on the subject, labor men, on the instant, everywhere sincerely and earnestly exhibited 
similar sentiments with regard both to the loss of life and the accusations of their 
enemies. To them and the cause, from every point of view, the event was a misfortune, 
an injury, a disaster. 

While the débris of the wrecked Los Angeles 7imes building was still aflame, after 
the explosion which caused the consuming fire, Gen. Harrison Grey Otis, proprietor of 
the 7zmes, although many miles from the spot, lost not asingle moment in laying the 
cause of the disaster,in words of fury and hatred, to the trade unions. He could then 
have known little of the circumstances which might solve the mystery of the explosion, 
excepting as he might have been well acquainted with the fact that for some time there 
had been in the building a leakage of gas. He had no facts whatever, except his insane 
enmity, upon which to base his charge against the unions. Had he beena conscientious 
man, or a cool and sensible man, he would have awaited the developments of a forth- 
coming investigation. But Otis, in a bitter tirade, exhibited to the world his rancorous 
spirit toward trade unionism, his violence of character, and his thirst for revenge on 
union men. 

As everybody knows, the dragnet investigation of the explosion and fire, after the 
lapse of months, left the case simply one of mystery. For half a year it was plain to all 
observers that circumstances were favorable for the hatching of a plot against such 
union men as should be selected as the objects of Otis’ diabolical revenge. Time and 
again the thought must have occurred to union officials: Which of us shall be the ones 
to have charges framed up against him? With Otis’ money, of which he has millions, 
to be used in hiring detectives, ‘‘the biggest lot of blackmailing thieves that ever went 
unwhipped by justice,’’ a plot could be concocted involving any man in the United 
States whose organization or whose principles had ever attracted the poisoned pen of 
Otis. It was not until nearly seven months had expired that, in a series of events inten- 
tionally made theatrical, organized labor and the public were apprized of the fact that 
Otis’ victims had at length been found. The Secretary and two other members of the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ International Association had meantime had 
weaved about them a body of purely circumstantial evidence sufficient to justify, not 
their arrest and transportation to California by the regular processes of law, but what 
amounted to their kidnapping attended by the slightest degree of legal formality 

ssible. 

- I may be permitted to interrupt the narrative at this point to say that from that day 
to the present the proceedings of Otis’ agents and detectives have time and again served 
to throw suspicion on their honesty, on their alleged facts, and hence upon their entire 
side of the case. The daily press in general indicated, by their slighting the information, 
that it was too much for their credulity to ask them to believe in the placing of suit- 
cases near the home of General Otis and of the Los Angeles Secretary of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association the day of the explosion, except as the transparent acts 
of superserviceable detectives. Moreover, it is preposterous to suppose that if John J. 
McNamara were a dynamiter he would have any of the explosive substance either in the 
basement of the building containing the offices of the Structural Iron Workers’ Union 
or in any outbuilding belonging to or rented by a member of his family. The slipping of 
dynamite into the hand-baggage of the two other members of the union would be a trick 
of legerdemain easily accomplished by any of the thieves and blackguards who are 
alleged by undoubted authority to be in so great a majority in their sneaking profession. 
The finding of clockwork dynamite bombs in various parts of the country could easily be 
arranged for by the veriest amateur in sleight-of-hand play. 

The manner of the stealing away of John J. McNamara, without opportunity given 
him to make a proper defense, rendered it obligatory upon union labor to take up his 
case for examination and for the protection of other labor representatives who might at 
any time be treated in a similar manner. Therefore, as early as May 6, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor issued a circular declaring it to be the 
duty of union labor to defend the kidnapped men in the courts and to promptly prose- 
cute those men most closely concerned in their wrongful and illegal arrest. This call 
met immediate response in the ranks of labor throughout the country. In accordance 
with a general sentiment, the Executive Council, together with the Executive Council 
of the Building Trades Department, the Executive Board of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, and the executive officers of the Union Label Trades Department, met in joint 
session in Washington, D. C., on June 17, for the purpose of formulating such tentative 
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plans as might be found to be immediately necessary. The joint committee adopted as 
a plan of action an appeal to all national and international labor organizations to con- 
tribute an amount equal to 25 cents per member, the international officers to raise the 
amounts from their respective membership or locals in the form and manner best 
adapted to each organization, the total amounts to be transmitted weekly to the Secre- 
tary of the American Federation of Labor, who should also be Secretary of the Mc- 
Namara Legal Defense Committee. The same appeal was directed to be made to the 
local and Federal Labor unions directly chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor, and central bodies were asked to select committees for the purpose of collecting 
funds from workers and friends not contributing through other channels. A confer- 
ence was also arranged for, to take place in Indianapolis, Indiana, on Thursday, June 29, 
for the purpose of discussing energetic co-operative action in the collection of funds and 
the defense of the McNamara case. The organizers of international unions, the officers 
of all labor organizations, and the labor and reform press were at the same time urged 
to keep continually before the people the defense of the kidnapped men. In addition, 
a permanent committee on ways and means was created, consisting of Frank M. Ryan, 
President of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Association; Samuel Gompers and 
Frank Morrison; James Short and William J. Spencer, President and Secretary respec- 
tively of the Building Trades Department; James O’Connell and A. J. Berres, President 
and Secretary respectively of the Metal Trades Department; John B. Lennon, President, 
and Thomas F. Tracy, Secretary of the Union Label Trades Department. It was directed 
that the disbursement of all moneys should be upon the advice and through Clarence S. 
Darrow, chief counsel for the defense, who was empowered to employ (subject to the 
approval of President Gompers and Secretary Morrison) attorneys and assistants for 
services in the case. 

The activity of our enemies was quickly shown in the circulation and publication 
in the press of exaggerated statements of the immense sums of money which were to be 
contributed for this defense fund, the transparent purpose being to forestall the collec- 
tion of the money necessary. 

At the conference in Indianapolis, June 29, a large number of officers of international 
unions were in attendance. The entire subject-matter of the defense of the McNamara 
brothers and the prosecution of the kidnappers was thoroughly gone into. After the 
discussion of all the facts of the case developed up to that time, confidence in the inno- 
cence of the imprisoned men was felt and unanimously expressed. It was decided that 
not only should the kidnappers be prosecuted, but that every effort be made to prevent 
a recurrence of such outrages in the future. The unions were urged to advance the 
amount equal to 25 cents per member at once to the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, reimbursing their treasuries by subsequent collections from the members. 

At the regular quarterly meeting of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in June it was decided that the President and Secretary should issue a 
circular calling on all central labor bodies to arrange for public meetings of protest 
against the illegal and outrageous kidnapping of the McNamara brothers and the denial 
to them of the constitutional rights guaranteed to persons suspected of crime. It was 
also recommended that Labor Day be celebrated more generally than ever by demon- 
strations and addresses, and that the proceeds of the celebration be devoted to the legal 
defense fund in the McNamara case and the prosecution of the kidnappers. The follow- 
ing is a paragraph from this appeal of the Executive Council: 


‘*The prosecution, or more properly speaking, the persecutors, have at their 
back the unlimited wealth and power of corporate interests. The liberty and the 
lives of our men must not be frittered away for want of ample means. The best 
legal talent, faithful to their clients and our cause, have been retained. It is 
easily conceivable that it requires more work and ability, entailing more expense, 
to unearth and expose false accusations than it requires to manufacture them. 
Upon labor is imposed a difficult and tremendous responsibility, which it is our 
purpose not to evade in the slightest degree, but it will be necessary for the great 
rank and file of the organized labor movement of America to respond in hearty 
accord, generosity, and promptness with every effort and suggestion made.”’ 


For convenience and the record, I quote the following circular letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27, 1977. 


To All Workers: 
For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.—Faber. 


From Los Angeles lastOctober came the news that a terrible catastrophe had occurred 
in that city—that the Los Angeles 7imes building had been destroyed, with the loss of a 
number of lives. The first word spoken, even before the flames had completed their de- 
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struction, by the emissaries of the 77mes contained positive declarations that organized 
labor was responsible for the disaster. ne statements were conspicuous by their 
absence. Wide publicity was given, warped and unsupported allegations against the 
organized workmen of the entire country were featured, vast sums of money were 
dangled in the faces of uscrupulous men to fasten the crime upon some member or mem- 
bers of the trade unions. The National Manufacturers’ Association, flanked by the 
Erectors’ Association, Citizens’ alliances, detective agencies, and a hostile press, brought 
their every influence to bear and appropriated every available circumstance to bulwark 
and fix in the public mind a mental attitude that the charges made against organized labor 
had been proven beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 

The authors of the charge, after months of intrigue and searching investigations, 
utterly failed to substantiate the flamboyant and positive accusations that had been 
made. The public mind was slowly emerging from the hypnotic spell in which it had 
been enveloped, and mutterings of suspicion began to be heard against the originators 
of the indictments against labor men. The position of the hostile employers’ associations 
became exceedingly desperate. The 7imes management, with its years of relentless 
warfare against humanity, fearing that its Belshazzar feast of organized labor’s blood 
was about to be denied, redoubled its efforts, and demanded that a sacrifice must be 
furnished that its unholy appetite might be appeased, specifying that some union work- 
man or workmen must be supplied to assuage its unnatural and abnormal hunger. 

The record of events is too well known to make it necessary to recount them in de- 
tail. That ‘‘the end justifies the means’’ became the slogan, is patent. With all the 
forces of greed compactly joined, there began a campaign of vandalism, the like of which 
has never before found lodgment on the pages of our American Republic’s history. A 
prominent member of union labor was selected, J. J. McNamara, and one at whom the 
finger of suspicion had never before pointed, whose life had been characterized by an 
uprightness of purpose and loyalty to the cause of labor, and whose activities in every 
walk had drawn to him the commendation of his fellows. To give the stage the proper 
setting and to involve other trades than the iron workers, J. B. McNamara, the brother, 
was selected for the sacrifice. 

With intrigue, falsehood, and an utter me for all forms of law, applying indi- 
vidual force, conniving with faithless officials, the two McNamaras were rushed in fev- 
verish haste to the scene of the alleged crime. The rights of these two men have been 
trampled upon, wilfully, flagrantly, and wantonly. 

Every man, even the meanest, under the constitutional guarantees of our country, 
is entitled to a trial by a jury of his peers, and every man is presumed to be innocent 
until proven guilty. Thus far the proceedings have been outside the pale of those 
guarantees. The charge has been lodged against organized labor, and two of its mem- 
bers are now before the bar to answer to these charges. What is the duty of the organ- 
ized labor movement? What shall be our course? What efforts shall we put forth to see 
to it that justice shall finally obtain? 

The intellect, heart — | soul of the men of labor yield to no body or class of citizens 
in their fidelity in obedience to the law, and their history is replete with instances of 
sacrifice that humanity may be protected. If within the ranks of labor there are those 
who commit infractions of the law, then they should be punished, but there should not 
be instituted a double standard of justice—one for the wealthy malefactor and another 
for the workman. 

The organized labor movement believes that the McNamaras are innocent. Upon 
that belief there devolves upon us another duty. The accused men are workmen, with- 
out means of their own to provide a proper defense. The assault is made against organ- 
ized labor equally with the McNamaras. If we are true to the obligations we have 
assumed, if it is hoped to forever settle this system of malicious prosecution of the men 
of labor, our duty is plain. 

Funds must be provided to insure a fair and impartial trial. Eminent counsel has 
been engaged. Arrangements are proceeding that a proper defense may be made. The 
great need of the hour is money with which to meet the heavy drains incident to the 
collection of evidence and other necessary expense. 

Every man who was connected with the kidnapping of the McNamaras will be 
prosecuted to the full limit of the law. It is pro that the interests of organized 
labor shall be fully protected, and punishment meted out to detective agencies that 
assume to be superior to the law. The rights of the men of labor must, shall be, pre- 
served. 

The men of labor, unlike the hostile organizations arrayed against us, have not vast 
sums of wealth to call wen but they are imbued with the spirit of justice, and are ever 
ready to make sacrifice for principle. 

The trial of the McNamaras is set to commence on October 11. In the name of 
justice and humanity all members of our organizations are urgently requested to contrib- 
ute as liberally as their abilities will permit. All contributions toward the legal 
defense of the McNamara cases and for the prosecution of the kidnappers should 
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transmitted as soon as collected to Frank Morrison, 801-809 G street N. W., Washing- 
ton, D, C., who will forward a receipt for every contribution received by him, and after 
the trials a printed copy of the contributions received, together with the expense 
incurred, will be mailed to each contributor. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Attest: FRANK Morrison, Secrefary. 


Approved by the McNamara Ways and Means Committee. 


To raise necessary funds for the defense, the Committee on Ways and Means has 
devised various projects: 

(1) The issuance of a McNamara stamp which might be affixed at the backof envelopes 
or upon letter-heads for use in official and other correspondence in the trade union 
movement and by sympathizers generally; these are sold at 1 cent each. 

(2) The issuance of McNamara buttons, protesting against kidnapping, sold at $4 
per hundred. 

(3) The committee has had made a motion picture, which has been and is being 
exhibited to convey to the public generally rightful pictorial information as to several 
instances connected with the outrageous entry into the offices of the Iron Workers and 
the kidnapping of McNamara, part of the proceeds of the picture to be: turned over to 
Secretary Morrison. 

The committee recommends: 

That the members of national and international unions contribute liberally through 
their respective locals and internationals. 

That central bodies appeal to workmen and other right-thinking, liberty-loving citi- 
zens for voluntary contributions. 

That labor and friends of labor and to the cause of justice hold protest meetings 
against the kidnapping and the persecution of the McNamaras. 

That the labor and friendly papers publish and keep standing an appeal for aid and 
assistance to the defense fund and the kidnapping prosecution; that the names of con- 
tributors be published in the labor press and that the proceeds be weekly transmitted 
to Secretary Morrison. 

And, further, by every honorable means within our power, the obligation be met in 
order that sufficient funds may be at the disposal of counsel and their assistants and for 
defraying the necessary expenses of experts and witnesses. Every dollar thus far 
received has been, and all moneys received in the future will be, placed in the hands of 
counsel in these cases for proper expenditure. 

The trial opened at Los Angeles October 11 in impaneling of the jury, the progress 
of the trial being watched with the closest interest, not only by labor union membership 
but by the country in general. Any review of the trial, so far as it has proceeded, it is 
not my purpose to present at this time. 

In considering this case, attention should be given to the article, ‘‘The McNamara 
Case,’’ appearing in the June, 1911, ‘issue of the American Federationist, and the 
editorial in the July issue under the same title. 


THE TRIANGLE SHIRT-WAIST FACTORY FIRE. 


In the first week of April last 143 employes of the Triangle Shirt-Waist Company 
came to their death through the burning of the company’s factory in Washington Place, 
New York. No event ever taking place in this country occasioned severer denunciation 
of a firm of employers. It came out that the employes working in the two upper stories 
of the ten.story building were so placed while at work that escape during a panic was 
almost impossible. Doors which opened inward were locked; barely space for one per- 
son to move at a time was left between the rows of sewing machines; the goods being 
worked up were of a flimsy and inflammable character, and no fire drills had ever been 
performed by the force. The Chief of New York’s Fire Department later testified that 
it would have taken more than an hour for the employes to make their escape through 
the fire exits provided. 

When the fire occurred most of the employes, of whom nine-tenths were women, 
were left to the dreadful choice of burning in the workrooms or leaping to their death 
from the height of the ninth or tenth story of the building. 

A public demonstration of labor took place in New York on Thursday, April 6, at 
the time at which many of the victims were being buried in another part of the city. 
The number of persons marching at the demonstration was estimated at from seventy- 
five to one hundred thousand. The procession was one of the largest of wage-earners 
ever taking place in New York. It attracted half a million spectators along the lines of 
march, in spite of a heavy downpour of rain and the muddy streets. 

In the numerous investigations, official and otherwise, following the burning of 
these poor wage-earners, the fact was brought to light that very few factories in the 
clothing trades in New York were fire proof or so arranged as to prevent similar catas- 
trophes. The Legislature of New York created a commission of nine (to which I have 
been appointed a member) to act without compensation, for the purpose of making a 
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thorough investigation of the safety of workers in regard to sanitation, dau gerous machin- 
ery and fire. The Commission has had several sessions and contemplates thoroughness 
in its investigation and recommendations. 

In view of the cruel and blind selfishness of a class of employers in regard to the 
health and safety of workers in several parts of our country, it is urgently recommended 
that our State Federations and city central bodies in industrial centers demand not only 
the enforcement of existing law in factories, workshops, mills, and mines, but also the 
promotion of injury as to the needed laws for better—aye, humanly considered, abso- 
lutely necessary—sanitary home and workshop . conditions, including safety from 
dangerous machinery and from fire and panic. 


LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ STRIKE. 


Cleveland is one of the chief centers of importance in the ladies’ garment trade. It 
being the policy of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union to improve and 
to more nearly equalize conditions all over the country, an attempt was made to so 
organize the Cleveland workers at that calling as to enable them to support the require- 
ments of the general scale. A combination of rich and powerful employers determined 
to break down all attempts at organization. The consequence was a strike, which was 
declared early in June. By the middle of the month the number out was about eight 
thousand. On the first of August, the number out was still six thousand. For weeks and 
months since, the strikers stood firm. 

The strike has been characterized by oppression by the police, by a stubbornness 
of the combined employers which puts their business in jeopardy, by the loyalty of the 
strikers to one another, and by the extraordinary amount given in relief by the wage- 
workers of the trade throughout the country. The strike has cost the union $20,000 a week. 

Much of the time of the strike has covered a good part of the dull season in the trade. 

The Cleveland manufacturers have for years pursued a selfish and dictatorial course 
toward their employes. It has been the custom elsewhere in the cloak and skirt shops, 
union or non-union, to adjust prices on the various styles of garments through a com- 
mittee representing the piece workers, known in the trade as a ‘‘ price committee.’’ The 
Cleveland manufacturers are the only ones in this country who never have followed 
that system. The employes were obliged to accept the prices fixed by the employer or 
leave the shop. They have never known what their wages were until their pay envelope 
was opened. The Manufacturers’ Association on every occasion has rejected the peace- 
ful advances of the officers of the international union. They stood for no collective 
bargaining in any form. They insisted upon dealing with their employes, who are 
chiefly women and children, individually. 

The demands of the strikers are a fifty-hour week, no Saturday afternoon and no 
Sunday work; the abolition of charging for use of machines, power and material; the 
abolition of subcontracting; a minimum scale for week workers, and price committees 
for piece workers. Regardless of the immediate outcome of this contest, if labor and 
the sympathetic public will give their moral support to the struggling ladies’ garment 
workers, their cause will surely triumph. 


THE BALDWIN STRIKE. 


On the 26th of last May, 1,200 of the 14,000 employes of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, in Philadelphia, Pa., were laid off, the cause, as alleged by the managers, being 
merely a reduction of the working force. But among the 1,200 were sixty out of seventy- 
five of the shop committeemen of the machinists, together with officials of the dozen 
other crafts in the Allied Locomotive Builders’ Council. Two days afterward (28th), 
this council called special meetings of all the local unions having members working for 
the Baldwin Company, and at these meetings (30th) the council, in conjunction with the 
representatives of the international unions concerned, was authorized to take up the 
issue, and if necessary to call a strike in the works. A committee representing the various 
trades and the international officials called on Superintendent John Sykes, of the com- 
pany (3ist), who refused to go into conference with them, but expressed a willingness to 
meet delegated employes of the company. A committee so composed, on conferring with 
him, the same afternoon, and again on June 1, found that he would make no promises 
regarding reinstatement of the men. On June 4, in the afternoon, the international 
officers, after a three-hours’ discussion, decided that a strike would be inopportune. 
The same evening, after a discussion of equal length, the Workmen’s Locomotive Build- 
ers’ Council concurred in this decision. Excitement ran high among members, and 
some of them attempted to call a strike, late the same night, after the conclusions of 
their two representative bodies became known. For a week afterward some of the Bald- 
win employes clamored for a strike, and then numbers began quitting the works, until 
on June 13 about 12,000 of the 14,000 were out. Their spokesmen alleged that the com- 
pany’s system of ‘‘espionage, punishments, discharges, and victimization’’ was beyond 
human endurance, and that, despite the advice to the contrary of their council delegates 
and international officers, they had determined to take the risks of a strike. The 
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company (July 8) refused to entertain any committee from the men unless it was under- 
stood that the men return as non-unionists. Public sentiment in Philadelphia was 
strongly with the strikers, and the latter stood by their colors with stubborn resisting 
power, but as the weeks went by it became plain that their funds were insnfficient. By 
the middle of August the contest was over. 

The lesson that was taught by this action of the wage-workers for a great corpora- 
tion is the necessity for thorough organization, for a large treasury, and for heeding 
the advice of officials of experience, who possess a knowledge of the state of trade and 
employment throughout the country. It is true that on occasions, when practically all 
the workers of a calling may reasonably be expected to respond to the demands of the 
more outspoken and venturesome, everything may be risked on a general walkout and 
a complete tie-up of an industry. Enthusiasm, public opinion, fmancial aid from many 
quarters—these may, in such circumstances, stand in the place of the usual reliance of 
established trade unions on their financial resources. Successes, and notable ones, have 
thus been gained; but the international officers and the local union delegates may 
usually be trusted to foresee the chances for or against victory. 

EFFICIENCY. 

The year has witnessed a discussion on a national scale of the doctrines and practice 
of “Scientific Management.’’ This new economic gospel has its prophets and its policies, 
and for a brief time had its crusade. While its leaders professed that its objects com- 
prised many reforms in management, arguments in favor of what came to be popularly 
called “efficiency’’ principally turned upon the idea of getting more product out of the 
toi] of the laborer. The phases of efficiency presented to the wage-workers were those of 
systems long known, both to indoor and outdoor workers. Included in the scheme were 
the bonus and piece systems, together with methods of contracting and of fining which 
have long been fought by trade unionists, and also a method of sweating, by which if a 
stated task were not completed the promised bonus for it was entirely lost and wages 
fell to a point at which they would have stood on the ordinary day’s production. 

Many absurd or unfounded claims were for a time advanced in support of the so- 
called ‘‘Scientific Management.’’ It was said, for example, that in the course of its 
application, now extending over more than a decade, it had never occasioned a strike. 
The truth is that only during the last year its attempted introduction has brought on a 
series of labor disputes, the employes in the navy yards and on other Government work 
having struck against it by the means immediately at their hand, namely, an appeal to 
Congress against the changes, and especially the sweating, the system brings into 
practice. . . 

As one book after another, or one pamphlet after another, was issued on the subject, 
numerous public addresses being made meantime by its supporters, it became more and 
more evident that the men whose names were chiefly associated with it were not in 
agreement as to the principles of ‘‘efficiency” and its application. It is to be said today 
that the system has been far from uniformly successful It has been abandoned in some 
of the largest works where some years ago it was adopted. The fallacy in the statement 
that wages were increased by the application of scientific management is now generally 
recognized. For the time being, after its adoption, the wages of a small proportion of 
a force may be raised, whereas much of the work usually done by skilled men is turned 
over to unskilled helpers, working far below the wages usually paid to mechanics. It 
is plain that the system is not adaptable to most of the work done on time. It has been 
said that in America 50,000 persons were working under the system. If so, the fact can 
not be proven by any detailed statistics taken by any census, so far as trade unionists 
have been able to ascertain. It originated in, and has been chiefly confined to, the work. 
shops of certain large companies which have been notorious employers of non-union and 
freshly-arrived foreign labor. In large shops it has long been known that certain opera- 
tions which are performed without variation day after day may only require a low-wage 
machine attendant, and if the preliminary stages of the work have been systematized, of 
course the output will be large at a low cost. In small shops, however, and in industries 
in which the shopwork is not the main factor, the field for the pyramidal labor arrange- 
ment, or organization, of scientific management is small. Moreover, the promoters of 
the system have so extravagantly advertised its claims, and especially their charges of 
wilful loafing against American laborers, that the general conclusion is that they are mere 
discoverers of a ‘‘mare’s nest,’’ They have expected the public to give credence to the 
absurdity that workmen in general ‘‘soldier’’ to the extent of ‘one-third or even one- 
half of a proper day’s work.’’ The public has refused to believe this slander on the 
American workingman, and the workers themselves have everywhere challenged these 
traducers to bring forward proofs of their assertions. In view of the fact that America’s 
workers are the greatest producers per man and in the aggregate in the whole world, it 
is an offense against the common sense of men to ask them to believe that, in shops 
where foremen are ever on the alert, where the penalty for loafing is discharge, where 
all the men strive to be among those kept on in dull times, where the great majority of 
them are responsible fathers or supporting members of families, the workers would 
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by common consent endeavor to deceive and defraud their employers by delivering only 
half a day’s work for a full day’s work. All of ‘Scientific Management’’ which is 
built upon this basis of detraction must obviously be disbelieved. 

As the discussion now stands, the wage-workers have by far the best of it. The 
system has not been taken up by employers in general. The number that have shown 
much interest in it form avery small proportion throughout the country, Railroad man- 
agers have treated the estimated possible savings to industry by ‘‘efficiency’’ prophets 
with contempt. It may also be said that employes have been slow to believe that such 
wonderful improvements could be made in management as they have proclaimed. Ina 
book issued by one of the authors supporting the system, the statement is made that 
where one point relating to the wage-earner was to be improved, nine points relating to 
the employer could be improved. Inasmuch as the advocates of ‘“‘efficiency’’ have 
failed to make much of a success on the one point pertaining to the workshop, we 
respectfully invite their attention to the nine points in the office department which 
await their labors. 

The verdict on efficiency has been pronounced by society. It has already been 
relegated to a place on a shelf among the nostrums, sensations, and paraphernalia of 
magic workers of the past. The American public has not welcomed the spectacle of 
steel works where, under an inspector, stop-watch in hand, one man is carrying five tons 
of pig iron where he formerlycarried one, or of a bicycle shop where one girl does the work 
formerly done by three, when she is not carried out fainting, or where in a textile mill 
a girl is paid for the ordinary day’s work after she has striven and strained and almost 
completed the allotted bonus task of doing two days’ work in one. 

“= It may be interesting to state that the Committee on Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Hon. William B. Wilson, chairman, is conducting an investigation into the 
claims of so-cailed ‘‘Scientific Management”’ or ‘‘Efficiency.’’ 


LABOR DAY AND LABOR SUNDAY. 


Labor Day is nowan American continental holiday as well established as the Fourth 
of July in the United States. No conspicuous new feature is to be recorded in its observ- 
ance of recent years, although it may be said that the tendency is less to make it a day 
of devotion to sports, a considerable proportion of the laboring people now devoting the 
day, or a part of the day, to a serious study of the important social questions before the 
people. Meetings and parades on a scale seldom surpassed were held in most of the 
principal cities. The turn-out of the workers was in some of the larger centers of popu- 
lation double what had been expected, and the enthusiasm and determination of the 
workers in support of trade unionism and in defense of union principles caused unusual 
comments in the daily press. 

Labor Sunday was better observed than ever before. The churches are manifesting 
a desire to become more helpful to union labor and are certainly coming to a better 
understanding with its supporters. In many churches in the country, labor men were 
invited to address the congregations in advocacy of our cause, The number of prominent 
professional men who contributed articles to the labor periodicals, especially to the 
American Federationist, on the occasion of Labor Day, was noteworthy, which is indica- 
tive of the turning tide in favor of union labor even among those who can not be regarded 
as wage-workers. 

ORGANIZERS. 


The total number of organizers at present holding commissions issued by the 
American Federation of Labor is 1,594, an increase over last year of 132, when the num- 
ber was 1,462. This corps of organizers, of course, does not include those directly repre- 
senting the local and international unions, but is composed only of men and women 
working without compensation for the labor movement as a whole under the direction 
of our Federation. 

In their labors our organizers especially illustrate the zeal, courage and intelligent 
effort which may always be relied upon in movements intended to promote the common 
good. There is not one of these organizers but has considered the various methods by 
which he, or she, might aid their fellow-workers, and has selected organization as the 
most promising in achievement. Most of them have proceeded with their labors year in 
and year out, asking no remuneration other than the feeling of having performed a duty. 
They have been unselfish. They are honored by their co-workers, who know and appre- 
ciate them. They deserve the sincere thanks of the delegates here assembled, which I 
take pleasure in expressing on behalf of the great movement in which we are enlisted. 


THE LABOR PRESS. 


The labor press is yearly becoming more harmonious in its aims, its teachings, and 
in its strict trade union policy. It is less liable today than ever to drift off into advocacy 
of movements aside from that of trade unionism, which occasionally succeed, but only 
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for a while, in misleading the working classes. The promotion and maintenance of the 
organizations of wage- workers and the advancement of our cause being the chief aim of 
labor editors, the latter, taught by experience, are today fighting a clearer-cut trade 
union battle. The news matter furnished from the headquarters of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has been generally reprinted to a considerable extent in the labor press 
of the country. a 

We renew our recommendation to trade unionists thoroughly to support their local 
labor paper. Every industrial center is the better off for having an organ re resenting 
the sentiment of the organized wage-workers, ever ready to be the defender of the trade 
unionists in any dispute which may break out with the employing classes. The work 
done for the cause of the trade unions by a good labor paper can never be fully repaid. 
The labor press of America is a credit to the movement. Without it, education, not only 
in trade unionism but with respect to all the various classes of social reform, would be 
sadly incomplete. In a number of instances during the last year, labor papers have been 
the courageous exponents and champions of the rights of the people. They should not 
be forgotten by their constituents. Thousands of Jabor men have been brought into the 
movement through what they have read in the labor press, and thousands in the ranks 
could never obtain a correct impression of current iabor topics were they to depend on 
periodicals other than the labor press. It is to be said today of the hundreds of labor 
newspapers in this country that never were they more deeply united, never had they a 
better understanding with one another and their readers, and never were they held in 
higher esteem by the rank and file of the wage-workers in their respective territories. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


I believe we can point with pardonable pride to the contents of the Labor Day 
edition in September of the American Federationist. The number of men prominent 
throughout the country who contributed articles or sentiments for that edition is 
remarkable. It is to be remembered that many men of the professional and business 
classes run the risk of injury to their personal interests in expressing sentiments favor- 
able to trade unionism in the national organ of the trade unions. 

The many able articles contributed during the year to the pages of our official 
organ, taken together, form a body of literature relating to labor topics such as few 
other publications have endeavored to command. Any one who has read the last twelve 
numbers must have received a fair education with regard to the labor movements of the 
world. 

It was never expected that the publication of an organ for our national movement 
would result in declaring dividends. Its purpose is educational. That is, it has been, 
and is intended to be, the medium by which the earnest and serious reader may be 
educated in the principles of trade unionism, and may obtain the views of prominent 
trade unionists and of qualified writers regarding the events of the day. 

The splendid work of our organizers from month to month is duly recorded in the 
American Federationist, giving an insight into the details of advancing the cause in all 
parts of the great territory in which our Federation is at work. It has come to our 
knowledge that on several occasions the contents of the American Federationist during 
the past year has caused our opponents to change the conduct of their campaign or to 
give up contemplated moves against trade unionism. We have also been informed quite 
frequently of alteration in the opinions of employers who have been prejudiced against 
our movement, It is our endeavor, in conducting our national magazine, to present the 
cause of labor in such form and in such manner as to commend it to the minds of rea- 
soning men. We feel sure that this policy has been appreciated by our trade union 
readers. 

While it is true that it has never been expected to be a paying venture in the sense 
of making sufficient money above expenses to add anything to our treasury, the maga- 
zine ought at least to pay for itself. The delegates are therefore asked todo what lies in 
their power on their return home in obtaining new subscriptions for their own magazine, 
the gf ant te Federationist. 


CONCLUSION. 


Despite all opposition of the most relentless kind the American labor movement 
grows and thrives; its beneficent influence for the common uplift of labor and of all our 
eople extends to all fields of useful activity and is becoming more generally recognized. 
The power which labor holds within its grasp is understood by our opponents as well 
as—aye, perhaps better than—by many of the toilers themselves. The fact is that 
labor’s opponents, like the Tories of the past, many of whom are still with us, are afraid 
to trust the people, forgetful of the fact (and some never learn) that the entire history 
of the human race has been, as particularly exemplified by the people of our country, 
that power vested in a free people is safer, more progressive, and humanizing than power 
vested in a few or in an autocrat. With power in the hands of labor and of the people 
generally comes a quickening sense of responsibility. And though errors are liable 
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to occur, they bring experience and an avoidance of recurrence. The errors or en- 
croachments of the few or of an autocrat teach them no lessons and are rectified only 
by the people’s revolt. How perfectly safe freedom is, is a truth not yet fully 
understood. 

I have sincere pleasure in reporting that my relations with my colleagues of the 
Executive Council have continued to be all that could be desired as between men 
engaged at serious work foran honorable cause. The Council is as one man with respect 
to the policies and operations of the labor movement as exemplified in the American 
Federation of Labor. Its sessions during the year have been business-like and har- 
monious. 

I also am enabled by the facts to report that in our work at headquarters we have 
been gratified throughout the last year at the testimony, reaching us from all parts of 
the country, of the satisfaction of the masses of the wage-workers with the continual 
progress of trade unionism. That satisfaction is usually entertained to the highest degree 
and expressed most emphatically by the veterans whose experience has covered decades; 
though, on the other hand, the enthusiasm of the newer recruits is frequently boundless 
in consequence of their sharing for the first time in the helpfulness of their organized 
fellow-workers. In either case, the recognition and appreciation of our movement is a 
source of encouragement, than which none could be better in character. 

This report, naturally, considering the large number of matters constantly coming 
up for discussion by the wage-workers on a national scale, leaves many subjects either 
untouched or inadequately presented under its various headings. A question in prepar- 
ing it has at every stage been the selection of the more pressing phases of our labor 
problem. I have endeavored to put before you the points which, to my mind, are most 
necessary for your consideration. That the task might be better done I am only too 
deeply sensible. But, in the stress of my daily routine, with the time I am called — 
to employ in traveling, and the endless special work of adjudicating cases referred to 
me in jurisdictional controversies and the like, my days for preparing the annual report 
are none too many. Such as the report is, I turn it over to your hands for your consider- 
ation, feeling that under the circumstances I have done my best to render it worthy of 
our cause. 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,607, 


District No. |.—Eastern. District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba, 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, John D. Chubbuck, 
Organizers, John A. Flett, J. J. Cunningham, J. D. Miss C. EK. Finnegan. 
Pierce, P. F. Duffy, H. T. Keating, Frank H. McCarthy. 


District No. Il.—Middle. District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Fennsyivania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
olumbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. izer, 8 mlette 
Oryanizera, H. L. Eichelberger, Cal Wyatt, Chas. a, - OT 7@n#zer, Sim A. Bramlette. 
Miles, William Bork, Jacob Tazelaar, Israel Solon. 
District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 


District No. Ill.—Southern. 
mprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 


th Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 


Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi . aan om 
anizer, William E. Terry. — District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho, 


sau e Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
District No. 1V.—Central.5 ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of .British 
~ 

) bia. 
imprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- Cotnas - , 
ia, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Organizer, C. O. Young. 
vanizers, J, J. Fitzpatrick, Thos. H. Flynn, John L. 
is. Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE A. F. OF L. 
1881 TO 1911. 


[Excerpt from Secretary Morrison’s Report.] 


A résumé of the growth of the American Federation of Labor, numeri- 
cally, during the past thirty-one years can not but encourage the trade 
unionists to redouble their efforts to educate, organize, and federate the 
wage-workers of the world. The growth of the American Federation of 
Labor from 1881 to 1893 was gradual. During that time it increased from 
50,000 to 275,000, and remained about that number up to 1899. In 1899 it 
reached very nearly 350,000; in 1900 it passed the 500,000 mark; in 1901, 
750,000; in 1902 it passed the million mark, and in 1903 very nearly 
reached the million and a half point, and in 1904 shot up above the million 
and a half, reaching a membership of 1,676,200. Thus the growth of the 
American Federation of Labor from 1899 up to and including 1904 was 
phenomenal. This marked increase in membership could not occur other 
than by organizations being formed rapidly within a short period, and as a 
natural consequence it must be expected that in adjusting the membership 
of the unions the membership must decrease somewhat from the high-water 
mark which it reached while the organization wave held sway. 

There was a decrease in the membership in 1905 and 1906 from the 
high-water mark of 1904. This decrease was almost entirely caused by 
internal strife which led to secession and a number of ill-advised and 
unsuccessful strikes of a few international organizations. 

During 1907 and 1908 the membership climbed up over 1,500,000 and 
receded again to a little below the 1,500,000 mark, when the tide again 
changed, and in 1910 it passed the 1,500,000 mark, and this year the in- 
crease in the membership of the international organizations and the addition 
of the 51,300 which came with the affiliation of the Western Federation of 
Miners, forced the average paid-up and reported membership of the inter- 
national organizations to 1,761,835, which is an increase of 199,723 over 
the membership of last year, and 85,635 members over the high-water 
mark of 1904. 

That the membership of the international unions is steadily on the 
increase is indicated by the fact that the paid-up and reported membership 
of the directly affiliated local unions and international organizations for the 
month of September of this year is 1,768,614, which indicates that not- 
withstanding the hostile forces that are working against the labor unions, 
that the coming year will show an increase over the membership reported 
upon this year. 

The following is the average membership reported or paid upon for the 
past fifteen years: 


Membership. . Membership. 
1,494, 300 
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So that the delegates and the membership at large may, at a glance, 
realize the marvelous growth in membership’of the American Federation of 
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Labor, I have prepared a chart to indicate the membership for each year 
since 1881, up toand including 1911—tthirty-one years. The column for 


1911 has passed over the 1,750,000, and has started on its way upward 
to the 2,000,000 mark, which I feel sure will be reached within a few years. 
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British Labor Exchanges. 


By THOMAS REECE. 


HE institution of government employment 

I bureaus in the form of labor exchanges in 

this country has been watched with interest 
and some apprehension by organized labor, and it 
can be said now that trade unionists regard them 
with suspicion tempered by friendliness. They 
have been discussed at the various Trade Union 
Congresses and in the trade union papers, and it 
is perceived that continual vigilance is required in 
case they should be turned into instruments for 
providing supplies of cheap blackleg labor. Asa 
sideline it should also be noted that the whole 
system of labor exchanges is still a party ques- 
tion in this country, the Conservatives (who now 
call themselves Unionists, but on which account 
they must in no way be compared with the trade 
unionists) missing no opportunity of pointing out 
their defects and using them as a stick with which 
to beat the Liberal party, or ‘‘government.’’ 

The Labor Exchanges act received the royal 
assent on September 20, 1909. At the time it was, 
and is still to a degree, regarded as a very con- 
siderable step forward in the solution of the diffi- 
cult problem of the unemployed. The act provided 
for the establishment by the Board of Trade in 
such places as that board thought fit, of labor ex- 
changes or employment registry offices. The 
necessary staff was to be controlled by a Director 
anda General Manager. The ~hole country was 
mapped out into eleven divisions, ten in Great 
Britain and one covering Ireland. At the head of 
each of these was a Divisional Inspector. In all 
the smaller towns the act provided that one or 
more exchanges were to be opened, classified as 
class A, B, or C, according to the population of 
the town or city. In the smaller towns there were 
to be established sub-offices, while eventually it is 
intended that each village post-office shall keepan 
employment register. Ali these exchanges were to 
be in telephonic or telegraphic communication 
with each other or with a divisional clearing house, 
these divisional clearing houses in turn being in 
direct communication with the central clearing 
house in London. The machinery was modelled 
to a very great extent on the German. 

As far back as 1902 a first attempt had been 
made to establish labor exchanges in London under 
the Labor Bureaus (London) act, which gave the 
various Metropolitan boroughs power to establish 
and maintain offices to be paid for out of the gen- 
eral rate. Very few were established, however, 
and that act rapidly became a dead letter. The 
Unemployed Workmen’s act of 1905 gave some- 
what extended powers, and under the control of a 
central body for London some twenty exchanges 
were established in the Metropolis. These filled 
between five and six hundred situations weekly— 
a very poor showing in view of Greater London’s 
seven millions of population. These exchanges 
were also tainted with the fact that they owed 
their existence to an act passed for the relief of dis- 
tress. Employers feared that they would provide 
only the incapable, and the better class of workman 


objected to the inquisitorial methods of the dis- 
tress committees which controlled them. Further- 
more, nothing was done in the way of helping a 
man from one part of London to find his way to 
another part where a job might be offering. In 
view of London’s tremendous area a journey of 
twelve or fifteen miles might easily result in this 
way. 

The Labor Exchanges act introduced a new 
feature, under which it authorized advances to be 
made by way of loan toward meeting the expenses 
of work-people traveling from the exchange to a 
place where employment had been found for them 
through the exchanges. Furthermore, through 
the action of the Labor Party in Parliament, a 
clause was inserted for the establishment of ad- 
visory committees for the purpose of giving advice 
and assistance in connection with the manage- 
ment of any exchange. This was an important 
provision in view of the trade union opinion, 
strongly expressed, that the exchanges should not 
be used to the detriment of organized labor by 
preference of employment being given to non- 
union men, nor by the supplying of workmen dur- 
ing any industrial lockout or dispute, nor by the 
providing of labor at less than the recognized rate 
of wages, nor under conditions of employment 
other than those obtaining in each particular trade 
in a district. 

On the whole, the exchanges appear to have re- 
mained neutral with regard to cate disputes, but 
have adopted the attitude that as everybody con- 
tributes toward the upkeep of the exchanges in 
the shape of rates it would be impossible to impose 
conditions of any kind, and that once employer 
and employed are brought into contact it must be 
left to them to do their own bargaining. The ap- 
pointment of an Advisory Committee, half trade 
union representatives and half employers’ repre- 
sentatives, was expected to be a satisfactory safe- 
guard to the interests of organized labor. Among 
the divisional officers, whose salary begins at 
$2,000 per annum, rising to $3,000, it was expected 
that many prominent labor officials would be ap- 
pointed. One only, however, received such an ap- 
pointment—Richard Bell, the once well-known 
railwaymen’s leader and ex-Liberal Labor Member 
of Parliament. 

The Trade Union Congress held last September 
debated a resolution condemning the existing 
method of patronage of appointments in connec- 
tion with the general organization of the labor 
exchanges. This was the only resolution before 
the Congress upon which the whole question of 
labor exchanges could be raised, and so the de- 
bate went much wider than the opener proposed. 
This delegate, representing the National Union of 
Clerks, objected to the small commencing salary 
of $30 per annum paid to male clerks in the labor 
exchanges, and the $260 paid to female clerks. In 
the debate J. W. Clark, of the Scientific Instru- 
ment Makers, declared that the whole system of 
the exchanges wanted reorganizing. The irritation 
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caused to the workmen, arising out of the fruitless 
journeys they were compelled to take, might all be 
avoided, and the compulsory registering of a man 
in one district should be removed. 

T. E. Naylor, of the London Compositors, de- 
clared that London trade unionists had had some 
experience in the manner in which the exchanges 
were being used against the trade unions during a 
dispute. He declared that although instructions 
had been issued to exchange superintendents to 
observe absolute neutrality, the fact remained that 
when a strike was in progress an employer who 
was in dispute with his workmen had only to send 
to the nearest exchange to get as many blacklegs 
as he wanted. 

The Sailors and Firemen’s delegate complained 
that trade unionists had not received their proper 
representation upon the Advisory Committees. 
Havelock Wilson, it may be mentioned, was the 
only member of the House of Commons who voted 
against the creation of the exchanges, Havelock 
Wilson at the Congress explained that his reasons 
for objecting to these institutions was because 
seamen had had experience of labor exchanges, 
called shipping offices, for sixty years, and it had 
been a most unsatisfactory experience. 

Ben Cooper, of the Cigarmakers, declared that 
the exchanges were constantly offering facilities 
for cheap employers to fight labor for the purpose 
of undermining the trade union position in this 
country. 

Some other delegates defended the exchanges 
and declared that some of the sweeping charges 
that were being made were without foundation. 
Representative of these was Allen Gee of the 
Weavers and Textile Workers. He declared that 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire whenever a dis- 
pute occurred word was sent round to the nearest 
exchange and from there to the other York- 
shire exchanges to the effect that there was a dis- 
pute in operation in that particular trade, and 
that more than that could not be expected from 
the labor exchanges. 

H. W. Howes, of the London Printing Machine 
Managers, supported the compositors’ delegate in 
his statements to the effect that exchanges had 
been used against the trade unions in the then re- 
cent printing trade strike in London. 

Eventually the condemnatory resolution was 
agreed to by 1,097,000 votes to 273,000. From this 
brief abstract of a big debate the general attitude 
of the British trade unions toward the exchanges 
can be seen. They are not opposed to them, but 
they see serious defects in working which they 
claim should be remedied. 

The first laborexchanges were opened, tothe num- 
ber of eighty-two, in February, 1910. On January 4, 
1911, a new system of counting applications was 
put into force, and a separate register was intro- 
duced for certain casual employments. As uniform 
figures for a period of twelve months are therefore 
not yet available, the latest statement issued covers 
the nine months ending September 29, 1911 (when 
239 exchanges were at work), and therefore in- 
cludes the results of the working of the exchanges 
since they have been calculated on a revised basis. 

The general register is based on the ‘‘Adults— 
Trade Table,’’ published monthly in the ‘Board of 
Trade Labor Gazette,” in which trades are grouped. 


The total figures for the nine months on this 
register are as follows: 


Applications for employment (men and 


women) 
ED Rin cicuvantiuhitennes arama ee 


The details will be found below: 
Applica- 
tions. 
156,361 
23,534 


1,197,843 
324,270 


Vacan- 
cies 
filled. 

47,155 

14,027 
7,839 


Building trades 

Other works of construction..... 

Ships and boats 

Engineering and 
making 

Vehicles (makers, etc. )............ 

Metals, tools, dies, etc 

Mining and quarrying 

Textile trades 


machine 

106,197 
17,243 
24,849 
13,601 
57.209 
38,425 


24,991 
4,463 
6,116 
2,494 

21,314 

10,862 

Conveyance of men, goods, and 

140,586 
32,202 


23,482 

Agriculture 12,861 

Paper prints, books, and station- 
ery 18,130 

Wood furniture, fitting, and 
decorations 

Chemicals, oil, 
resin, etc 

Bricks, cement, 
glass 

Food, tobacco, 
lodging 

Skins, leather, hair, and feathers 

Precious metals, jewels, watches, 
instruments, and games 

Gas, water, electricity, and sani- 
tary service 

Commercial 

Domestic (outdoor) 

Other, general and undefined: 

(a) General laborers 43,197 
(b) Others 74,033 16,352 


The casual register shows the total number of 
men and women who were found work during the 
nine months and the number of jobs they had. 
The details are as follows: 


4,469 
26,299 6,585 
grease, soap, 

5,770 
pottery, and 


drink, 


7,274 

and 
83,232 
5,559 


5,264 
3,670 


7,498 
32,634 


9,981 


Applicants Number of 

given work. jobs found. 
2,188 10,666 
1,866 10 374 
2,243 12,846 
1,614 9,355 
2.661 11,682 
2,488 12 462 
1,446 8,090 
1,370 7.700 
1,695 10,982 


No one expects these exchanges to create work 
nor alter the distribution of it. Unemployment is a 
separate problem and the most that is asked of the 
exchanges is that they shall redistribute and con- 
centrate work, They should unite the opposing 
fluctuations of various employments and gradually 
collect such an experience that something shall be 
done for the great army of irregularly employed 
workmen, 

LONDON, ENGLAND, December so. 
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The Right to Strike. 


By W. M. 


to prevent strikes, by conciliation—a euphe- 

mism for arbitration, as it seems to me. The 
Government has published a provisional list of the 
members of the new Industrial Council, which is, 
in effect, a National Conciliation Board. The 
council consists, in the first instance, of thirteen 
representative employers and an equal number of 
leading trade unionists, who will hold office for a 
year. Their chairman is Sir George Askwith, the 
most famous of industrial peacemakers, and he 
will bear the title of Chief Industrial Commis- 
sioner. The council is to take voluntary action in 
the composing of disputes in the leading industries 
or in ancillary trades, before or after the breaking 
out of actual war, and its main function, according 
to the Liberal Nation, will probably be to bring 
the parties together and to smooth away difficulties 
of procedure, Its personnel on both sides is power- 
ful and solid, and on the whole the reception on 
both sides is friendly. The advance section of 
labor is critical, on the ground that its interven- 
tion will mar the effectiveness of a strike, and the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, an expe- 
rienced body, takes this ground and also complains 
of lack of representation. 

The settlement of strikes, or attempts thereat, 
has heretofore been part of the duties of the Board 
of Trade, but this, in addition to other duties, wore 
out the members. Nominally the new office remains 
attached to the Board of Trade, as some Minister 
must be responsible for it in Parliament, but prob- 
ably in practice there will be little if any interfer- 
ence with its work. There was a suspicion of poli- 
tics whenever the Board of Trade took up strike 
matters. The head of the Board, being a member 
of the Cabinet, was always accused of playing to 
the groundlings. The ultra Tory London Saturday 
Review says of the Board: ‘‘Its work, from the 
nature of the case, must essentially be preventive; 
it is in no sense an arbitration panel, It may, and 

sibly will, be convened two or three times a year 
or general discussion, but its great value is through 
its members to be the eyes and ears of the industrial 
world, to see signs and to hear grumblings and 
mutterings long before real friction comes, to an- 
ticipate, and so to prevent trouble. It will embody 
that rather elusive but very strong factor in Eng- 
lish life—public opinion, and any attempt on the 
part of employers or employed to pass it by will 
meet with instant public disapproval. Halcyon days 
no one can prophesy, but even if the new condi- 
tions are means of preventing one great strike 
only the change will have been justified. But there 
ig a big fight ahead. Modern trades unionism 
needs to purge itself of disloyalty to its own lead- 
ers. In many cases a minority Senet judg- 
ing rightly the apathy of the bulk of its fellow- 
members, has captured the machine and used its 

wer fo engineer a strong political alliance with 
the Socialistic group. At last, however, the quieter 


I’ GREAT BRITAIN an attempt is to be made 


*St. Louis Mirror, 


REEDY.* 


and more solid element seems to be breaking 
through the froth, Tradeunionists are at the parting 
of the ways; face to face with aquestion they can not 
evade. They must either accept the principle of 
collective bargaining or cease to meet the employ- 
ers. There must be some definite understanding 
that their leaders have authority not only to make 
agreements, but to bind their followers. The only 
alternative is the hopeless one of indiscriminate 
and unreasoned striking. They must make up 
their minds whether the unions are to be real trade 
societies, honestly struggling to improve the con- 
ditions of labor in their trades, or simple political 
machines masquerading as workmen’s associa- 
tions.”’ 

This, be it repeated, is Tory sentiment. Tory- 
ism is hostile to Labor in politics. Therefore it 
welcomes the Board, as possibly a means to get- 
ting Labor out of politics. Labor has gone largely 
Socialist in Great Britain, and this accounts for 
the refusal of workers to abide by their union 
leaders as distinct from Socialist agitators. It is 
hard to see how the arrangement of a Conciliation 
Board is going to work out if it shall have no 
power to enforce its decisions or rulings—for it 
must decide something in each case. The talk of 
preventing trouble, without some element of arbi- 
tration entering into the action, is altogether 
absurd. And Labor Unionism is not going to 
back out of politics. Rather it will go further into 

litics. And the deeper it goes into politics the 
ess likely it will be to stand for coercion into col- 
lective bargaining. Labor will not give up ‘“‘the 
right to strike,’’ nor should it do so. 

‘*The fundamental problem of industry, after all, 
is not merely,”’ says the Va/ion, ‘‘to secure unin- 
terrupted regularity in business, but to gain for the 
mass of the people continuous employment at a 
living wage.’’ And in England, as shown by the 
figures given by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in the 
current number of the Contemporary Review, ‘‘a 
substantial proportion of the working classes, even 
of those in regularemployment, and while in such 
employment, do not earn enough to provide suffi- 
cient food to maintain a family of two adults and 
three children in health, This is a perfectly defi- 
nite denial of the existence for this part of the work- 
ing class of a living wage, and until the — | 
wage is attained labor conditions will be, an 
ought to be, in a state of unstable equilibrium. 

“That combination alone has force enough to 
restore the equilibrium would be a rash assertion. 
Much will also have to be done by fiscal measures, 
which will either lighten the burden of house rent 
by bringing land into the market and by reducing 
the pressure of rates on building, or will restore to 
the worker, in the form of provision for sickness 
and unemployment, a portion of that which he 
expends on rent. But hitherto, apart from abnor- 
mally sweated industries, the State has not at- 
tempted to touch wages directly, and the work of 
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raising the standard has been left to voluntary 
combination. This is why every careful student of 
our industrial conditions is forced to attach such 
importance to the principle of combination, with 
its corollary, the ultimate right to strike. This is 
why we are bound to resist all proposals, however 
plausible, for knocking its one ultimate weapon 
out of the hands of labor, or paralyzing its arm in 
the use of it.’’ 

President Taft, following the lead of the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, hes gone on record, 
as to the proposal to unionize the post-office em- 
ployes, to the effect that such organization is not 
permissible, because the Government can not recog- 
nize the right to ‘‘tie up’’ such a great, universal 
utility. Winston Churchill, in England, as Home 
Secretary, now First Lord of the Admiralty, inthe 
same vein, declared that in a service of the first 
necessity to society, like the railway system, the 
right of collective bargaining must be partially 
withheld. The Na/ion admits that the exercise of 
such a right may be fraught with the gravest in- 
convenience, but the question is, what equivalent 
the State will or can give. ‘‘The principle does not 
apply to railway men alone. It applies, for instance, 
with almost equal force to coal miners, whose or- 
ganization is far more complete than that of the 
railway men, and who could, if they were reso- 
lute, bring about a stoppage not only of the rail- 
ways, but of all industries that depend on the 
supply of coal. If coal miners and railway men are 
not to defend themselves by combination, how ave 
they to be defended? It is easy to say that in an 
ideal State their interests would be safe in the 
hands of an impartial authority representing an 
enlightened public opinion. But in an ideal State 
all things are easy. The hard fact remains that, at 
present, we have not evolved any such organ of 
protection for the rights of workers, and are not, 
in fact, within sight of any such achievement. 
Until the time arrives, until Mr. Churchill, or 
another, can formulate the scheme which will 
guarantee to the men on whose work we all de- 
pend conditions of employment which they can 
recognize as fair, they must rely on their own 
strength.”’ 

These considerations apply here not less forcibly 
than in Great Britain. We hear a great deal here 
of compulsory arbitration, but Mr. Gompers, Mr. 
Mitchell, and others stand out for ‘‘the right to 
strike.’’ We can not deny that right. Will it be 
abused? Yes, but at the striker’s peril of lost pay 
and lost job. There is a deterrent of strikes. We 
must not hastily suppose, says the JVa/ion, that 
‘to insist on the right of striking is to leave indus- 
try at the mercy of hot-headed, self willed men. 
To do anything effective these men have to con- 
vince great numbers of their fellows of the neces- 
sity of ‘clemming.’ The appeal is to the tightened 
belt. Now, in all ordinary industrial disputes, it is 
the workman alone who does the ‘clemming,’ and 
the rest of us look on, annoyed, perhaps, but well 
fed. If the trains cease to run, we, in turn, are 
threatened with ‘clemming,’ and we see, even afar 
off, how very unpleasant it is. Let us rest assured 
that the individual striker who knows from the 
moment that he lays down his tools that the hour 
of ‘clemming’ is at hand, is not going repeatedly to 
throw them down in a hurry, nor will he leave 
them down without a motive. He may make mis- 


takes en masse now and again, but he has a very 
stern schoolmaster, with a very long rod, ready to 
lash him into the acknowledgment of error.’’ In 
short, the workingman will not get what is coming 
to him unless he fights for it, and he must learn 
to fight for that only and to fight fair. Concilia- 
tion or arbitration is not the cure for labor trouble. 
There is no cure but justice, and that denied must 
be fought for. 


LESSON IN ECONOMICS FROM A COAL 
MINE. 


Secretary David Ross, of the State Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Springfield, Ill., is in receipt of 
the following communication from T. G. Heben- 
streit, Superintendent of the New Staunton Coal 
Company, Livingston, IIl., relative to the tonnage 
of that mine: 

“Livingston mine hoisted during the last half of 
October 54,649% tons, working thirteen and nine- 
sixteenth days, making an average of 4,029 tons 
per day. Our record hoist, September 29, is 4,265 
tons, making 1,492 dumps or hoists, loading 105 
railroad cars in eight hours. The above for your 
information. We claim the record for the State.’’ 

Concerning the facts herein reported Secretary 
Ross makes the following comments: ‘‘The state- 
ment of Superintendent Hebenstreit touching the 
hoisting record of that mine, which is unsurpassed 
in the annals of Illinois mining, is significant, not 
only as indicating the present producing capacity 
of some of our mines, but as illustrating the wide 
divergence between mere theory and the actual 
facts as developed by experience. Among the de- 
mands made “ the miners during the general 
suspension of 1897 was that for an eight-hour 
workday. Following the termination of that con- 
test this was conceded and since then has formed 
a part of the annual and biennial agreements be- 
tween the miners and operators of this and com- 
peting States. Up to that time it was the general 
opinion that a reduction in the working hours 
from ten to eight per day would very materially 
reduce the volume of production, and, notwith- 
standing the present day demand to limit, through 
agreements, the output in accordance with the 
consumption, many mine owners opposed the 
shorter day for the reason that it would have that 
effect. Since the adoption of the eight-hour day 
most of the mining properties in this State have 
increased their output from fifty to three hundred 
per cent. The agencies that have made possible 
this augmented production were not, in our theo- 
retical conclusions, taken into consideration. The 
early advocates of the eight-hour workday were 
deceived in the same manner as shown by their 
contention that its direct effect would be to furnish 
employment to more men, thereby absorbing the 
surplus competitive labor while maintaining a cor- 
responding relative production. Contrary to pre- 
conceived notions the shorter workday has resulted 
in notably increased production. If we can only 
succeed in inducing the public to consider, not 
the supposed immediate, but the ultimate results 
of our economic evolution, much will be accom- 

lished in the way of destroying blind, unreason- 
ing antagonism to present and future industrial 
reforms.”’ 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


[Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. | 


LONDON, December 1, 1911. 

Tit: principal industrial question occupying 

the attention of labor in the United Kingdom 

at the moment of writing is the ballot of the 
members of the four railway unions as to whether 
they will accept and give a trial to the recom- 
mendations of the recently held railway commis- 
sion or whether they will ‘‘withdraw their labor” 
to enforce a national program of improved wages, 
shorter hours, and better conditions of labor. The 
result of this ballot is not expected to be known 
before the middle of December. It is occasioning 
the most extreme interest in all parts of the country 
and among all classes. 

A foretaste of what a national railway stoppage 
meant was given in the summer, when two days’ 
withdrawal of railway labor were sufficient to 
paralyze the country’s communications. In the 
meantime, before the ballot began to be taken and 
during its taking, four or five of the leading rail- 
way systems in this country have voluntarily made 
wage increases to large sections of their employes. 
If the railway commission did nothing else it 
proved conclusively that railway workers are 
among the most poorly paid of all our great in- 
dustrial classes. Increases of from 25 cents per 
week have now been made, to affect easily 100,000 
workers. These gifts, however, do not go far 
enough. Railway labor is aroused at last and all 
the grades appear to be on the whole united for 
better conditions. It is confidently expected that 
the majority of the members, as I have indicated, 
will vote for a withdrawal of labor, although cer- 
tain great railway centers like Crewe have over- 
whelmingly gone the other way. 

Coal miners also continue to show substantial 
unrest, although a national convention of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, held in Lon- 
don on November 15, appears to have removed for 
the time being the danger of a national coal strike. 
The delegates from the important South Wales 
coal fields were in favor of a strike, but delay ap- 
pears to have been enforced by the Scottish dis- 
tricts and the miners of England, apart from those 
of Northumberland and Lancashire. Peaceful ne- 
gotiations are to continue, and the reason for this 
amicable arrangement is to be found in the con- 
cessions by the coal owners in the English concili- 
ation board area on the principle of the minimum 
wage. Just what the wage should be remains to bede- 
termined. The coal owners are asked to fix a date be- 
fore December 20 fora further discussion of this rate. 

British trade unions are of course greatly inter- 
ested in Lloyd George’s new state insurance bill 
for the provision of payment to workers during 
sickness and invalidity. This bill has already 
been described in these columns when it was first 
before the House of Commons, but briefly it may 
be stated that for the sum of either six or eight 
cents a week, with very similar sums contributed 
by the employer for each worker and also by the 
State, the male or female worker will receive free 
doctoring, free drugs and medicines, a weekly 
allowance during the time of sickness, and other 
attendant and contingent benefits. The trade 


union view appears to be that the bill will want 
careful watching and amendment, but that if the 
trade unions take hold of its provisions and utilize 
them there is no reason why it should not be to 
their advantage. 

The insurance bill will permit trade unions, as 
well as insurance societies and fraternal societies 
and other similar organizations, to become ‘‘ap- 
proved agencies’’ for the distribution of the bene- 
fits provided by the act. The Amalgamated Car- 
penters and Joiners’ Scciziy prints an article in its 
monthly journal showing that the society’s funds 
would benefit and that certaiuly the union would 
be put on a sounder financial basis than it has ever 
before been, and that is saying a good deal. 

The United Society of Boilermakers and Iron- 
Ship Builders reports that in the quarter ended 
with September nearly $45,000 were added to the 
reserve funds, in addition to which there was a 
reduction of almost $25,000 in members’ arrears. 
Few members were on the unemployed and sick 
funds. This was the union so very badly hit over 
the great boilermakers' lockout of a year ago. The 
union has had a most interesting history, owing 
its tremendous growth and influence almost to one 
man, Robert Kuight, the famous old boilermakers’ 
Secretary, who retired some yearsago. It hus 
been stated truly that he found the trade disor- 
ganized, poorly-paid, and weak, and he left it with 
almost the rank of a profession. This society has 
now settled its inter-union dispute with the Ship- 
wrights’ Society, and in the shipbuilding yards at 
Sunderland, where hitherto only members of the 
Shipwrights’ Society have been allowed to work, 
the boilermakers will be admitted. In return the 
boilermakers will admit the shipwrights into their 

ards. 

e The Associated Blacksmiths and Iron Workers’ 
Society also shows a net gain to its funds upon 
last figures and notifies a further acquisition of 
strength so that the membership is now 2,354. 
This association has now quite $100,000 to its 
credit but it points out that the question of ar- 
rears of dues is one that members should take in 
hand, as altogether at the present moment over 
$4,000 is owing to the society in this country. 

The Ship Construction and Shipwrights’ Asso- 
ciation reports a surplus of $19,000 over the Sep- 
tember quarter. This would have been a more sub- 
stantial saving had there not been rather heavy 
outlays for dispute and accident benefits. Reserve 
funds have now nearly reached the $100,000 mark. 
A net gain in membership during the quarter of 
431 has brought the total up to 22,711. 

The Steam Engine Makers’ Society reports 
trade good, but regrets to find too many of its mem- 
bers failing to find other than casual employment, 
a system that appears to be a growing evil. Refer- 
ring to the widespread demand by British trade 
unions for ‘‘recognition”’ this society rightly points 
out that unless the workers have behind them an 
organization of a sound and suitable character 
recognition is not worth the paper it is written 
upon. This is one of those well-known facts that 
can not too often be reiterated. 
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Growth of Trade Unionism in Germany. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


Commission of Trade Unions,’’ the total mem- 

bership of the trade unions in Germany in 

1910 is returned as 2,688,144; of this number 
2.017,298, or about 80 per cent, belonged to the 
unions affiliated to the General Commission, Other 
important groups are the “‘Christian Trade Union 
Federation’? with 295,129 members, and the 
“Hirsch-Duncker Federation’? with 122,571. The 
independent unions affiliated to none of these 
groups had 253,146 members. A measure of growth 
of trade unionism in Germany during the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth century is afforded by the 
following table, showing the membership of the 
first three of these groups. Comparable figures 
with regard to the independent unions are not 
available. 


q A report recently issued by the “General 


Total Membership of Unions, 


Hirsch- 
Duncker 


General 


, ons Christian. 
Commission. 


96,765 
102,851 
110,215 
111,889 
117,097 
118,508 
108,889 
105,633 
108,028 
122,571 


677,510 

733,206 

887,698 
1,052,108 
1,344,803 
1,689,709 
1,865, 506 
1,831,731 
1,532,667 
2,017,298 


84,667 
84,652 
91,440 
107,556 
188, 106 
247,116 
274,323 
264,519 
270,751 
295,129 


1901 
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190¢ 
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The membership of these three classes of unions’ 
in the aggregate, has risen from 858,942 in 1901 
to 2,434,998 in 1910, an increase of 183 per cent in 
this period. Only in 1908, a year of very bad trade 
all over Germany, was there a decrease in mem- 
bership of the unions affiliated to the General 
Commission and of the Christian trade unions. 
The increase of the Hirsch-Duncker unions was 
comparatively slight. 

In addition to the groups enumerated above, 
there exist Roman Catholicand Protestant unions, 
with 197,840 members (in 1910). ‘‘Patriotic’’ 
unions, with 33,284 members, and ‘tyellow”’ unions 
with 79,991 members. While these organizations 
may be called “labor unions,’’ they are mo/ trade 
unions in the true sense of the word, because their 
purpose is to foster ‘‘harmony’’ between labor and 
capital. The yellow and patriotic unions largely 
consist of notorious strike-breakers. Their leaders 
assert that their object is to oppose ‘‘frivolous’’ 
strikes, and to fight for ‘‘genuine’’ freedom of 
combination—by which they mean the freedom 
not to join the great representative trade unions. 

In the second table the membership in 1910 of the 
three principal groups of unions is classified 
according to trade. 

t it is not only numerical strength that counts. 
If we go into the details of financial power and 
general efficiency, the unions affiliated to the 
General Commission leave the other groups still 
further behind them, Their income in 1910 was 


64,372,190 marks, that of the Christian unions 
5,490,994, and of the Hirsch-Duncker unions 
2,926,693. The unions belonging to the General 
Commission expended 57,926,566 marks, the 
Christian unions 4,916,270, and the Hirsch- 
Duncker unions 2,532,361. Of the total amounts 
there were expended for strike, lockout, and vic- 
timization benefit by the unions affiliated to the 
General Commission 20,413,343 marks (or 10.12 
per member), by the Christian unions 1,239,500 
marks (4.20 per member), and by the Hirsch- 
Duncker unions 339,931 marks (2.77 per member). 
At the close of 1910 the aggregate funds of the 
unions affiijiated to the General Commission 
amounted to 53,000,000 marks, as compared with 
6,000,000 in the case of the Christian unions and 
2,000,000 in the case of the Hirsch- Dunckers, 


Membership in 1910. 


Groups of Trades. 
General 
Com mis- 
sion. 


Hirsch- 


Christian. Duncker. 


Building 

Mining 

Metal working and 
shipbuilding 


365,112 
120,493 


439,744 
113,822 
91,081 
Transport and com- 

142,687 
121,239 
167,225 
101,619 
159,152 
195,124 


Printing 

Wood working 
Food and tobacco.. 
Factory operatives 


Other occupations.. 37,167 





2,017,298 295,129 122,571 


Of the 57 unions affiliated to the General Com- 
mission, 50 paid strike benefit to their own mem- 
bers amounting to 19,068,972 marks, 44 assisted 
other unions involved in strikes with a sum of 
534,633 marks, and 43 expended for victimization 
benefit 809,738 marks. The expert in trade union- 
ism knows that such sums can not be spent unless 
there are obvious compensations on the other side. 
In 1910 these compensations consisted in obtain- 
ing increases of wages for 827,627 persons and 
shortening the hours of labor of 344,570 persons; 
besides, a large number of wage-earners was other- 
wise benefited in consequence of trade union 
effort. For benevolent benefits the unions under 
consideration expended, in 1910, the following 
amourts: Out-of-work benefit, 6,076 000 marks; 
traveling benefit, 1,016,000; removal benefit, 
316,000; sick benefit, 9,029,000; invalidity benefit, 
505,000; distress benefit, 549,000; legal assistance, 
330,000; death benefit, 884,000. Only five unions 
pay invalidity benefit, and the sick benefit is, in 
seven-eighths of the unicns having introduced it, 
only a small supplement to the sick pay the mem- 
bers get under the compulsory insurance law. 

MunIcH, BAVARIA, December, ros. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels, 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or State laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people 
for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand 
and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 


country and the manifol 


branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billposters, 


Wm. McCarthy.—Trade conditions excellent. 
Everything harmonious in our trade at this writing. 
No strikes or troubles to report. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Rodegraven.—A number of agreements 
will be renewed January ist. State of employment 
fair. We organized a new union in Canton, Ohio, 
since last report. 


Carvers (Wood). 


Thos. J. Lodge.—Conditions normal _in our in- 
dustry. Our Philadelphia local expects to secure 
the forty-four-hour week January ist. No strikes 
or troubles. We expended $300 in benefits for two 
deceased members. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 


Harry Reiser.—State of employment good, and 
steadily improving. We look forward to estab- 
lishing the forty-eight-hour week on January ist. 


Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—Our trade in fair shape. We now 
have an organizer on the road and expect to show 
increased membership as result. We paid out $75 
in death benefit during the month, 


Jewelry Workers. 


William /. Betz.—State of employment shows 
steady improvement. We have reduced workin 
hours from a sixty-hour week to fifty-two an 
fifty-four hour week; have secured better sanitary 
conditions, and have increased the minimum wage 
scale 25 per cent through organization. A new 
union was recently formed in Providence. We pay 
benefits to sick and disabled members. 


Lathers (Wood, Wire, and Metal). 


Ralph V. Brandi.—State of employment fair in 
our line, During the month we expended $700 in 
death benefits. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—Trade conditions excellent; all 
members working. 


Print Cutters. 


Richard H. Scheller.—Trade conditions good 
and improving. Better working conditions have 
been secured as result of organization. 


Pavers and Rammermen. 

Edward I, Hannah.—After one week our local 
union in New York City won strike for increased 
wages. Our members are steadily employed. We 
expended $800 in benefits for eight deceased 
members. 
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Powder and High Explosive Workers. 


S. M. Stewart.—State of employment in our in- 
dustry good and improving. Nostrikes or troubles. 
Contracts have been signed for one year. We are 
urging the mine workers to demand and use 
powder and products bearing our union label. 


Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 


Chas. T. Smith.—All union members in our trade 
are employed. All large shops are on the eight- 
hour basis and the small shops have the eight and 
nine hours, A tentative plan to establish a corre- 
spondence membership in towns where there are 
not a sufficient number to form and maintain a 
union is being considered, and if feasible will be 
adopted at our next convention. It is our purpose 
to maintain, and if possible to improve, the ‘‘high 
standard of the art’’ in our workmanship. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—We have settled strike in the 
Kalamazoo Stove Company. A strike is on in the 
Wehrle Stove Company, Newark, Ohio, because of 
refusal to recognize the right of the men to organ- 
ize. A new union in Preston, Ont., has been 
formed. 


Tailors. 


E. J. Brais.—We recently gained the eight-hour 
day for 250 members, increase in wages, and time 
and half for overtime. We have also been successful 
in securing theweek-work system. New unions were 
recently chartered in Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Joplin, Mo, We have won a number of strikes 
and look for favorable results in cases where 
pending. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston.—Robert E, Gann: 

Business is improving and employment generally 
is steady. Organized trades in good shape, but the 
condition of unorganized workers is poor, Elec- 
tricians, plumbers, carpenters, and stage employes 
are organizing. 


ARKANSAS. 


Hot Springs.—P. 1. Hensley: 

The unions have been working in greater har- 
mony during the past months, and asplendid gain 
in membership is evident. The season was longer 
than usual this fall, and most trades were steadily 
employed for a longer period. Painters have signed 
up with their employers for another year. Musi- 
cians won a decided victory with the Arkansas 
State Fair Association. Theatrical stage employes 
and horseshoers are about to organize. Painters 
have affiliated with the State Federation of Labor. 
Considerable agitation is carried on in the interest 
of the union labels. 

Paragould.—D. J. Cupp: 

Condition of organized labor is decidedly better 
than the condition of the unorganized. The wages 
paid the unorganized workers are not sufficient for 
their needs. After a couple of days shut down in 
one factory, wages were increased slightly. Car- 
penters and retail clerks have formed unions. 
Have one new union under way at Rector. 

Van Buren.—Fred Gowdy: 

State of employment normal in all organized in- 
dustries. The federated shop employes went out 
on strike because of the discharge of blacksmiths 
who refused to do boilermakers’ work. The strike 
was settled to the entire satisfaction of the men 
involved. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sacramento.—John J. Breslin: 

Condition of organized labor in this city is stead- 
ily improving. Cement workers gained agreement 
with increased wages. A number of other trades 
are likely to receive advanced wages. Butchers 
and bartenders, who organized recently, are pro- 


gressing rapidly, gaining new members every day 
and promise to become strong organizations in 
the near future. Laundry workers and machinists’ 
helpers are likely to organize. The ladies’ auxiliary 
of the label league of Sacramento is doing splendid 
work for the labels. The auxiliary is being finan- 
cially assisted by all organized labor of the city 
and good results are looked for. 


Sania Barbara.—C. F. Edie: 

Printers recently unionized another shop, which 
leaves but one shop in this city outside the union. 
Hope to report an organization of the retail clerks 
and possibly also the laundry workers. 


Santa Cruz.—J. W. Teeney: 

Have organized unions of cement workers, elec- 
tricians, waiters, and laundry men since my last 
report. Considerable agitation is carried on in the 
interest of the union labels. Organized labor in 
good shape. 


San Diego.—S. C. Kelly: 

Organized trades in good shape, and employ- 
ment is steady. Plumbers secured increase from 
$4.50 to $5 per day without strike. Carpenters’ 
union is making gratifying progress and rapidly 
increasing its membership. Sign painters organ- 
ized during month and stablemen are organizing. 


San Francisco.—Jas. A. Himmel and J. O. 
Walsh: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Very few un- 
organized trades here. Cereal workers and round- 
housemen organized recently. Chambermaids 
are likely to organize shortly. The eight-hour 
law for women is being enforced. The San Fran- 
cisco union label section is doing fine work for the 
union card label and working button. We have at 
this time seventy-four unions affiliated with the 
section. 


CONNECTICUT. 


West Haven.—Eugene Treiber: 

Since last report have organized unions of 
tailors and helpers, and beer and soft drink bottlers. 
Retail clerks have union under way. Organized 
labor in good shape. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—L. A. Sterne: 

Organized labor well employed. Wages and 
hours of union men are decidedly better than the 
wages of unorganized workers. Hope to report a 
union of stenographers and office clerks in Balti- 
more in the near future. 


GEORGIA. 
La Grange.—R. R. Cone: 


Work is steady in this section. Have a union of 
cigarmakers under way. 

Rome.—F. D. Caldwell: 

Organized labor in splendid shape. Plasterers 
advanced wages 50 cents per day and eight-hour 
day. Work is steady. Plasterers, carpenters, and a 
district council of carpenters were organized dur- 
ing the month. Garment workers are forming 
union. 

Savannah.—Robert Fechner and W. S. Harris: 

All skilled trades here are fairly well organized 
and enjoy good conditions. Most trades steadily 
employed. A federal union of helpers in railroad 
shops is being organized. Fair wages and the 
eight-hour day are enjoyed by union men. Bar- 
bers are organizing. 


IDAHO. 


Pocatello.—E. C. Krumm and W. R. Blalock: 

Condition of organized labor very encouraging. 
There are very few unorganized workers in this 
State. The railroad workers here are on strike, 
and indications are favorable for the men to win. 
A federal union is being formed at Montpelier. 


ILLINOIS. 


Breese.—Gus Knies: 

All organized labor in first-class condition as re- 
sult of the activity of the local trade unions and 
the trades assembly. All trades steadily employed 
with the exception of the miners, who have been 
on half time on account of the shortage of cars. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Labor conditions are good and employment fairly 
steady. Women employes (ticket agents) of the 
electric railroad companies have received back pay 
of from $10 to $35 each; some of them are now re- 
ceiving twelve hours’ pay for ten hours’ work, and 
others are receiving eleven hours’ pay for ten hours’ 
work. Active work in the interest of the union 
labels is being done by the women's label league as 
well as the cigarmakers and garment workers. 


Galesburg.—Edw. Tate: 

This city is well organized for its size—thirty-six 
unionsin acity of 22,500 population. Employmentis 
fairly steady in all lines. Garment workers obtained 
increase in pay approximately 20 per cent, as re- 
sult of organization. They organized about a month 
ago, with a membership of nearly 200. The unions 
propose to build a labor temple, and have a com- 
mittee known as the Labor Temple Committee, 
consisting of one representative from each local 
union. Theunions have their own labor paper, now 
sixteen years in existence, which is of great aid 
to the union movement in this section. 

Glen Ellyn.—W. G. Laier: 

_ Work is unusually steady at this time. Organ- 
ized labor in good shape, and nearly all trades are 


considering a wage increase to take effect April 
1, 1912. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

Work is fairly steady at this writing. Butcher 
workmen are drawing up a new contract, and do 
not expect trouble in securing same. 

Kankakee.—Wm. S. Taylor: 

All trades in fair shape. Work has been pretty 
steady. Plumbers obtained the eight-hour day at 
$4 per day. They formerly worked the nine hours 
at the same price. 

Staunion.—Jos. W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor in splendid shape, and all 
unions report progress, There are very few unor- 
ganized workers here. Tailors and barbers are 
about to organize unions here. 


INDIANA. 


Boonville.—John Paton, Jr.: 

Organized trades enjoy better conditions than 
the unorganized. Bartenders organized union 
recently. 


East Chicago.—John J. Sullivan: 

All union members steadily employed with full 
scale of wages. In some of the unorganized sheet 
mills in Gary a cut of 25 per cent in wages has 
been enforced. 

Frankfort.—]. A. Harrell: 

Condition of organized labor good. Union men 
are more steadily employed and at better wages 
than the unorganized workers. Machinists have 
reorganized and affiliated with the Central Labo 
Union. ’ 

Indianapolis.—Geo. A, Nolte: 

Since last report have organized all carmen on 
the K. & M. railway system from Charleston to 
Gauley Bridge, W. Va., also the laborers on same 
system at Charlestown, W. Va.,placing th: ir mem- 
bership with federal labor unionat Middlepor' Ohio. 
Have prospects of organizing carmen, boilern: «kers, 
blacksmiths, machinists’ helpers and laborers at 
Newark; Zanesville, Ohio; Keyser, W. Va.; and 
Cumberland and Brunswick, Md. A threatened 
strike onthe K. & M. railway had the effect of 
securing agreement for all crafts in the mechan- 
ical department of the system. Through the efforts 
of the carmen’s lodges at Indianapolis, the ques- 
tion of having safe labor devices was submitted to 
the railroad commissioners, who are now compel- 
ling railroads to comply. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

Condition of organized labor continues to im- 
prove in this section. The Board of County Com- 
missioners at a recent session passed a resolution 
to the effect that hereafter all county printing 
must bear the union label of the typographical 
union. Cigarmakers’ union secured improved shop 
conditions without strike. The railway trainmen 
of this city have started a co-operative grocery 
and are meeting with success. We expect to organ- 
ize unions of bakers and meat cutters. 


Marion.—Orville Clapp: 

Union men are being recognized in this city by 
city officials. Unions reported progress and fair 
conditions at the last meeting of the trades coun- 
cil. Bartenders organized during month. Have 
unions of clerks and painters under way. 
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Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

Organized labor is steadily employed at good 
wages. Wages are gredually climbing upward 
owing to the effort and persistency of the unions. 
Union men receive fully 40 per cent more wages 
than the-unorganized. Expect to have the barten- 
ders and drivers organized next month. 

Peru.—Frederic Felix: 

Condition of organized labor quite satisfactory. 
Work is steady. A central body is being formed 
here. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

Organized workers fairly well employed, except 
in railroad shops, where short time prevails. Build- 
ing trades and printing trades busy. Unorganized 
workers in bad shape, because of the large num- 
ber of aliens, especially the Greeks, working for 
low wage scales. The unions have maintained 
the wage scales throughout the year without 
strike. 

Creston.—F. A. Hastings: 

Condition of organized labor is exceptionally 
good at present time; better than it has been at a 
corresponding period for five years. Workers are 
busy; plenty of work. Teamsters may organize 
shortly. 


Oskaloosa.—John J. Cruden: 

Organizei labor in fine shape. Employment is 
generally steady. Some trades have advanced 
wages without trouble. In no case has there been 
any reduction in wages, in the organized indus- 
tries. A co-operative store has been started by the 
union men of this city, and promises to be a con- 
tinued success. Tailors and blacksmiths have 
formed unions. Telephone girls are organizing. 


Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor in good shape and making 
progress. Railroad equipment painters have formed 
union. 


KANSAS. 


Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Organized trades are in the majority; all trades 
in the building line are organized. Have prospect 
of organizing the electric carmen. 


Laurence.—Ben. M. Schooley: 

Organized workers are shown preference by em- 

loyers here. The eight-hour day is generally in 
loose in this city. The union labels are being agi- 
tated ard we hope to have our merchants carry 
union label goods. 

Pitisburg.—F. A. Irwin: 

A label league as well as several other unions are 
under way here. Organized labor in fair shape. 
The central body is active in urging an ordinance 
requiring a public sealer of weights and measures, 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans.—F. A. Fitzgerald: 

Have organized a union of street railroad track 
repairers; also a union of asbestos workers during 
the month. Have three unions of steam railroad 
shop helpers under way. 


MAINE. 


Bangor.—Joseph Carr: 

Union men are working under much better con- 
ditions than the unorganized workers. Hodcar- 
riers and building laborers organized during 
month. Have plumbers and longshoremen’s 
unions under way. Building trades have the eight- 
hour day. 

Lewiston.—Edmond Turmenne: 

Union men here have fair wages, fair hours, and 
good working conditions. This is especially true 
of the trades with the longest established unions, 
which have improved wages and conditions doubly 
over the trades that are not organized. In Brunswick 
the weavers, through their union, succeeded in 
securing a price-list for the day workers without 
strike. Weavers of Lisbon have organized. Hope 
to report a union of stationary firemen in the near 
future. All manufacturing establishments, with 
exception of but one mill, are working full time 
and capacity. 

Portland.—Joseph H. De Costa: 

Work is steady in all trades, especially the 
painters, plasterers, bricklayers, and _ barbers. 
Plasterers have obtained increase in wages and 
Saturday half-holiday. The eight-hour day is en- 
joyed by all building trades in Portland. Painters 
and paperhangers have made gratifying gains in 
membership in recent months. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—John J, Cunningham: 

Within the last month engineers and firemen’s 
unions have reduced the hours of about 150 men § 
from twelve hours to the eight-hour day. The 
Mayor has signified his preference in putting union | 
men to work in the various city institutions. The | 
city council passed an ordinance requiring all 
heads of departments in the city government to 
comply with union conditions. Milk teamsters 
have obtained better conditions and increased 
wages as result of short strike. All city firemen 
work the eight-hour day under a new city ordi- 
nance. Many of the unions throughout this sec- 
tion report gratifying increase in membership. 

Bridgewater.—W. H. Swift: 4 

The outlook for the winter season is good in this 
section. Work is steady. Laborers on a State job 
obtained the eight-hour day where they formerly 
worked nine hours, Street laborers and painters 
are organizing. Condition of organized labor much | 
better than the unorganized. Union men work the 
eight-hour day under fair wage scale. 


Fall River.—Simon §S. Sullivan: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fairly steady. Bartenders secured recognition of 
union and a new contract signed for one year. § 
Central body is active questioning candidates for 
municipal offices. Piano workers may organize in 
the near future. 


Fitchburg.—Richard Anderson: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily im- 
proving. Work is steady. The city government 
requires that only paper bearing the papermakers 
union label shall be used by the city officers. The 
State branch of the American Federation of Labor 
will meet in this city during the year. 
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wrence.—M. W. Stevenson: 
ndition of organized labor in this city is 
e the average. All men have been steadily 

»yed, but during the winter the textile work- 
re on short time. Since last report painters 

paperhangers received increase of 25 cents 

Ly without strike. 

/en.—John G, Cogill: 

t 90 per cent of the workers here are organ- 
st trades steadily employed. Carpenters 
nized during the month. Have twonew unions 
1 r way. 
Mi/ford.—Johu M. McRae: 
loyment has been unusually steady this 
Condition of organized labor good, but the 
received by the unorganized workers are 
poor. Plumbers have formed union, 
:dville.—John J. Gallagher: 

Employment is fairly steady in all lines. Organ- 
ized machinists in railroad shops average 7 cents 
more per hour than the unorganized. A union of 
carmen was organized at Newport during the 
month. Have unions of carmen under way at 
Calias, Me., and Waterville, Me. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—H, C. Kamp: 

Union cigarmakers have gained shorter work- 
day. There is gradual tendency among the workers 
to elect men from their own ranks to fill city 
offices. 

Detroit.—E. H. Ellis: 

Street railway men recently secured improve- 
ment in conditions as result of strike. Garment 
workers also improved conditions. Labor condi- 
tions are slowly improving. 


MINNESOTA. 


Crookston.—John D, Chubbuck: 

The workers are steadily employed at good 
wages here. Brewery workers of Virginia, Minn., 
obtained reduction in hours from ten to nine hours 
a day without strike. Street-car men of Winona ad- 
justed threatened strike after a conference with 
officials. Plumbers and brewery workers of Vir- 
ginia, organized during the month. Carpen- 
ters and painters of Crookston are organizing. 
Through the use of the union labels tailors in Vir- 
ginia have increased their wages about 5 per 
cent since they organized. The union carpenters 
in Virginia get 45 cents per hour and nine- 
hour day, while the unorganized carpenters there 

et 35 and 40 cents per hour for the ten-hour 
day. Machinists of International Falls organized 
recently. 

Minneapolis.—Frank Fisher: 

Employment is steady. Have formed union of 
electrical workers in Birmingham, Ala. Havé elec- 
trical workers’ unions under way at Charlestown 
and Huntington, W. Va. 


MISSOURI. 


Jop'in.—Charles W. Fear: 

Interest in union labels here is reviving. The 
women’s auxiliary to typographical union is 
arousing much general interest, and a move is now 
on foot to form a women’s union label league. 


org 


Also a retail clerks’ union was recently formed 
as a result of the constant hammering for a clerks’ 
union in the columns of the labor paper and agita- 
tion by union workers. The tailors are expected to 
reorganize and there are several other crafts which 
see the need of an organization atonce. The theat- 
rical stage workers have recured recognition of 
their local by all the theaters in the district. 
Farmers’ unions in Southwest Missouri reported 
to be growing ia numbers and influence. News of 
a special session of the Missouri Legislature has 
been received in Joplin. Governor Hadley has 
been asked to call a special session to consider the 
advisability of passing a bill giving cities of this 
State the commission form of government; also the 
passage of an Employers’ Liability Law. 
vansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organized labor is recognized by all fair em- 
ployers. The shopmen on the Harriman lines are 
out to a man, and prospects are good for the men 
to win. We look for the passage of a city ordi- 
nance creating factory inspection. Several new 
unions are under way. 


St. Louis.—J. C. Shanessy: 

Through agitation of the union shop card the 
organized barbers have been greatly aided in organ- 
izing a large portion 2f the barbers in the country, 
and by so doing the labor movement has to a great 
degree aided us in stamping out the dread disease 
tuberculosis, so prevalent among our craft, caused 
by the long hours of labor and Sunday slavery. 
The Journeymen Barbers’ Union of America stands 
for the sanitary shop, for courteous and honest 
treatment of its patrons, and is opposed to the im- 
position and overcharges characteristic of the non- 
union shop with no fixed schedule. We trust that 
all will join us in a united effort to create a greater 
demand for union-made products and by so doin 
aid materially in organizing the eueauanieell 
workshops of all crafts throughout the country. 


MONTANA. 


Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 

Organized labor has the advantage here. A street 
railway is being constructed and we have suc- 
ceeded in having agreement with them to work the 
eight-hour day at $3 instead of ten hours at $2.75, 
which rate was in force when the job was started, 
Newsboys are organizing. 

Bozeman.—J. W. Davis: 

Organized trades show improved conditions. 
Laundry workers and plumbers organized re- 
cently. Musicians and possibly clerks will form 
unions in the near future. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoin.—F rank M. Coffey: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Work has 
been steady in most lines. There are a number of 
trades yet unorganized and hope to get some of 
them organized in the near future. 

Omaha.—Harry Wilson, W.A. Chrisman, and 
J. R. Wanberg: 

Employment is fairly steady. The scales of 
wages for union men are higher than the unorgan- 
ized. Barbers are waging a struggle for the Sunday 
closing of barbershops. Painters and decorators 
obtained increase in wages without strike. Steam 
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engineers secured several new eight-hour con- 
tracts. There has been general increase in wages 
of the organized trades. Bartenders, laundry 
workers, creamery employes of this city are organ- 
izing; also painters of Fremont, bartenders of 
Fremont, sheet metal workers and stationary fire- 
men of Lincoln are forming unions. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—Chas. J. French: 

Organized labor excels unorganized labor in 
every respect as regards wages, hours, and condi- 
tions. The union labels are well patronized. 

Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

The condition of organized labor is far in ad- 
vance of the unorganized. Carpenters have in- 
creased their membership. Cigarmakers are doing 
good work for the union labels. Carders organized 
union and affiliated with the textile workers. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Morristown.—A. B Losey: 

Condition of organized labor is superior to the 
unorganized as regards wages and hours. The 
unions have been instrumental in establishing a 
shorter workday for the unorganized workers 
generally. Teamsters have organized and are in- 
creasing their membership. Hope to have clerks’ 
union under way shortly, All membersof organ- 
ized labor have been steadily employed. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany.—Wm. A. McCabe: 

State of employment is fair. Condition of organ- 
ized labor very good. Street railway employes ob- 
tained increase in wages through arbitration. 
Riggers and ice handlers have organized and 
affiliated with the central body. 

Auburn.—)ames C. Carroll: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Work 
is steady in most lines. Cement workers gaineda 
scale of $4.50 for finishers; $2.50 for helpers, 27% 
cents an hour for mixers, and the nine- hour day, 
without strike. Boot and shoe workers are 
organizing union. 

Brooklyn.—Rudolph Modest: 

The two butcher workers’ unions here have won 
the struggle for the nine and half hour workday 
for 1912 and beginning October 1, 1912, they will 
enforce the nine-hour day. This agreement was 
reached in a conference with the master butchers, 
who also agreed to recognize the union. In addi- 
tion to the improvement in hours, the starting 
time for all union shops has been regulated so as 
to do away with night work. Have a union of 
butchers under way at Poughkeepsie. 

Gloversville. —Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 

loyed. The glove-working industry is not organ- 
ized and, while work is plentiful in that line, con- 
ditions are not so good. Efforts are being made to 
organize the glove workers. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Union men are steadily employed at good wage 
scales. Street railway men of this city have organ- 
ized and joined the organization in Rensselaer. 
Bartenders are organizing. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized workers are obtaining better condi- 
tions day by day, while the unorganized trades 


stand still, satisfied with whatever is offered. Sey- 
eral trades have improved wages without strike, 
The carpenters of Cornwall, who organized a month 
ago with nineteen members, now have a member- 
ship of seventy-five. Stage employes of Walden 
are about to organize. 

New York.—Chas. A. Sheraton: 

Two unions of longshoremen are about to affili- 
ate with the international organization. Have one 
new union under way. Steam engineérs and marine 
engineers also are organizing. 

Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Conditions are decidedly in favor of the organ- 
ized workers. Painters recently obtained increase 
of $2 a week without strike. Have one new tnion 
under way. 

Peekskill.—B. A. Dietz: 

Organized labor is in the best of condition as 
regards wages, hours, and working conditions, 
All unions are steadily increasing in membership. 
Retail clerks have gained reduction in hours from 
eighty-two to sixty-eight hours per week without 
strike. A union man was elected to the office of 
town auditor. Stationary firemen, barbers, and 
trolleymen are organizing. 

Fenn Yan.—¥Evert Brown: 

Union men work shorter bours, receive more 7 
pay, and are given the preference on higher class | 
of work than the unorganized workers. Millmen 
report work steady, full time, and good prospects. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Most trades steadily employed. Street railway 
carmen bettered their conditions after three days’ 
strike. Boilermakers are on strike. Street-car men, 
public school janitors, and pipefitters have organ- 
ized. Slate and tile roofers, teamsters, and firemen 
are organizing. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Raleigh.—W. H. Singleton: 

Organized labor in good shape, and steadily em- 
ployed. Bindery women obtained 10 per cent 
increase in wages without strike. Painters, 
decorators, and paperhangers organized during the | 


month. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo.—M. J. Fleming: 

Cigarmakers and barbers organized during the 
month. Stereotypers, bakers, and stage employes 
are forming union. Plumbers after a week’s strike 
with the largest firm here, won against the sub- 
letting of work to unfair concerns. Extensive 
advertising of the union labels is carried on by 
cigarmakers’ and printers’ unions. 


OHIO. 

Bellefontaine.—C. J. Sandoe: 

While there has been no recent improvements in 
wagés or hours, there has been noticeable better- 
ment in shop conditions among the organized 
workers. Conditions of the unorganized are very 
poor. A federal union is under way. 

Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern and Michael Gold- 
smith: 

Organized trades are much better off than the 
unorganized as regards wages and hours. Brick- 
layers and several other unions are being organ- 
ized. We have three labor candidates for the con- 
stitutional convention. 
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Dayton,—W. O. Chase: 

Very few union men out of work, although state 
of employment is not so good. Hoisting engineers 
obtained increase of 50 cents per day. Laborers 
are organizing. 

Lancasler.—E. P. Hunter: 

Carpenters, brickmasons, railroad trainmen, and 
glass workers are organizing. Union men are re- 
ceiving higher wages and better hours than the 
unorganized. 

Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Carpenters, mine workers, and stone and brick- 
masons ere forming unions. Work has been steady. 
Condition of organized labor is good. 

Steubenville.—A. C. Johnston: 

Organized labor in good shape. Retail clerks 
have reorganized and are making progress. Bakers 
are forming union. 


Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Work is plentiful in all lines. Condition of 
organized labor steadily improving. We elected 
labor candidate as delegate to the next constitu- 
tional convention. Trades and labor council is 
being formed. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor in much better condition and 
more steadily employed than the unorganized 
trades. Plumbers succeeded in signing up all em- 
ployers in this city for the union scale and better 
working conditions for 1912 without strike. 

Enid.—J. H. Pieh: 

Organized labor fairly well employed in all lines, 
although there are a number of unorganized 
workers walking the streets. Several trades are 
talking of organizing. 

Muskogee.—Thos. Leach: 

Teamsters, cleaners, pressers, and dyers organ- 
ized during the month, Bakers, butchers, clerks, 
and laundry workers are organizing. Organized 
trades in good shape. 


OREGON. 


Klamath Falls.—C. B. Rector: 

Organized workers get the preference in the 
better classes of work. Prospects bright for next 
season. Painters are getting ready to organize. 

Medford.—Frank W. Cotterell: 

Organized workers are holding their own. Con- 
servative work on the part of the Central Labor 
Council is making for better conditions. Cement 
workers obtained advance in wages and the eight- 
hour day after but little opposition. Expect to 
pene cooks and waiters at Klamath Falls 
short]; 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ssburg.—W. H. Jones: 

) far, the miners are the only workers organized 
Retail clerks have a union under way. 
vondale.—C, J. Rechsteiner: 

rades working full time. The wages of union 
e higher and they have shorter hours than 
iorganized workers. Federal labor union 
has '-en organized and has increased its member- 
shi; » over a hundred members, Have prospects 
of ov zanizing tailors, horseshoers, and bartenders. 


men ; 


the 


£. Greenville.—Chas. E. Shenk: 

All shops are working full time, in some cases 
overtime. Musicians of Readhill have organized, 
and have prospects of organizing a band in this city. 

Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

Union labor here receives full union wage scales, 
while the unorganized workers accept what they 
can get. Work is steady. Union mechanics have 
the eight-hour day. 

Hazelton.—Albert Walck: 

Work is plentiful at present. Organized trades 
ey in good shape. Bartenders organized 

uring month. 

Lancaster.—H. Tillbrook :# 

All unions flourishing and increasing in member- 
ship. Central labor union is very active booming 
union label products and pushing organization 
work. 

Patiton.—James Mitchell: 

Organized labor in first-class condition. All 
miners are in the organization. Brewery workers 
and bartenders are fully organized. Silk workers 
have organized and recently obtained advance 
equal to 11 per cent after one month’s strike. 


Spring City.—H. 1. Dieh1: 

Condition of organized labor is superior to the 
condition of unorganized labor. nters are 
fully organized. Expect to organize the stove 
mounters. 


Vanport.—H. G. Kelly: 

Osganized labor in Beaver County is in fair 
shape. Most shops are running full time. Wire 
nail weavers’ union at New Brighton bettered con- 
ditions without strike. This union was organized 
during the month. A number of trades are likely 
to organize in the near future. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but the condition 
of unorganized labor is bad. The eight-hour work- 
day has become a law in this State. The Supreme 
Court nullified the veto of the Governor on the 
bill. The union labels are patronized by union 
men. 


Dallas.—R. H. Campbell: 

Conditions of labor are fair for this time of the 
year. Building trades council card is being en- 
forced and recognized, Over 1,000 new members 
from this city affiliated with the State Federation 
of Labor. Hodcarriers and building laborers and 
cracker bakers have organized recently. 


Longview.—W. T. McDuffie: 

All union men working at this writing. Carpen- 
ters and painters advanced wages to 40 cents per 
hour without trouble. About $200,000 is being ex- 
pended by city officials in improvements on streets 
and roads. Painters, paperhangers, and decorators 
organized recently. 

Palestine.—S. A. Taylor and E. M. Ware: 

Butcher workers have organized and in less than 
thirty days secured contract with the proprietors, 
closing all markets on Sunday, and without reduc- 
tion in pay. Stage workers, after one night’s strike, 
won their contention. Condition of organized labor 
fair. Two new unions under way. 
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FParis.—J. J. Cunningham: 

A trades council has been formed and we expect 
good results from more concerted action. Black- 
smiths at Hugo will probably organize in the near 
future. 

Port Arthur.—C. B. Maitrejean: 

All organized trades receiving standard wage 
scales and hours. Longshoremen here get the 
highest wage paid on the Gulf Coast, and the 
nine-hour day. Cooks and waiters and pile drivers 
have organized. Laundry workers, teamsters, and 
federal union are organizing. An eight-hour ordi- 
nance is being submitted to the city commis- 
sioners; this ordinance also provides fora minimum 
wage scale. Pile drivers obtained increase of 
twenty-five cents per day. 

Sherman ,—Josh McGrew: 

Organized labor in this vicinity in good shape. 
The eight-hour law, which was passed by the 
Legislature and vetoed by the Governor, has been 
held constitutional by the Supreme Court. 

Teague.—].W. Kennedy: 

Work is steady at present. The eight-hour day 
at $3.60 has been obtained without strike. Laundry 
workers and teamsters are organizing. 

Temple.—J. A. McCalmont: 

All trades are steadily employed; union men 
get the highest wages. Clerks are talking of or- 
ganizing. All merchants are carrying union label 
goods. 

Thurber.—]. M. Lasater: 

All trades are organized and work is steady. 
Federal labor union has signed contract with 
employers. 

Waco.—John R, Spencer and B. F. Shearod: 

Work is steady in nearly all organized trades. 
Barbers have secured better conditions without 
strike. Garment workers have increased their 
membership by the recent organizing of one fac- 
tory, which is now a strictly union shop. Hod- 
carriers and building laborers obtained increased 
wages without wuch trouble. A number of new 
unions are under way. 


UTAH. 
Salt Lake City.—A. E. Harvey: 
Sen Dien 


The organized workin 1 have successfully 
opposed any reduction in wages, but the unorgan- 
ized have not been able to resist wage reduction, 
Laundry workers obtained slight increase in 
wages. Barbers reduced workday by one hour 
less on Saturdays, without reduction in wages, and 
without strike. Teamsters and boot and shoe 
workers organized during the montb. Have 
unions of textile workers under way in this city 
and in Logan. 


VERMONT. 


Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 

Carpenters have secured the nine-hour day 
without reduction in wages. Other organized 
trades have the eight-hour day and from 50 to 75 
cents more per day than the non-union men, who 
work ten and twelve hours per day. Teamsters 
and quarry workers of Barton, painters of Newport, 
and stationery firemen and engineers are organ- 
izing. Work is steady at this writing. 


VIRGINIA. 


Roanoke.—J. L. Allen: 

There is a decided revival in the trade union 
movement here, among the railroad organizations, 
and we are looking for a general revival! in all the 
trades. Work is steady and prospects are bright. 
All employes on the line and in the shops of the 
N. & W. railroad obtained substantial increase 
wages and reduced hours from ten to nine per day 
last September. The system federation of all craf 
is recognized on the N. & W. railroad, and : 
agreement is in force. Everything is working 
harmony, and the men are endeavoring to prove 
daily that unionism is good for the employer 
well as the men. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle.—Joseph Sorensen: 

Boot and shoe workers, upholsterers and carps 
layers, and stove mounters have formed uni 
during the month, Elevator operators, street-car 
men, carriage workers, and blacksmiths hay 
unions under way. The wcmen’s eight-hour lav 
was passed by State Legislature. 

Spokane.—Wm. J. Coates: 

Preparations have been made for the conventi 
of the State Federation which meets 
during the month. Federal union has 
organized at Rockford. Workmen's compens 
act is now in effect and awards have already he« 
made to injured workmen, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston.—Frank W. Snyder: 

Organizations are making steady gain, 
ment steady for this time of the year, 
organized recently. Have a number 
way. 

‘Chester.—W. B. Stewart: 

Union men are working steadily at fair 
this writing. Unorganized workers while stea 


employed do not have 


wage 


is good wages. 


Fairmont.—Dixon Riley: 

All organized workers in fine shape. Musicia 
Fairmont and Mannivegton have organized recent 
Expect to form a central body soon. Work 
steady. 

Mammoth.—C. N. Pickering: 

Five unions of mine workers have been org 
ized during the month, and have two other uni 
under way. Condition of organized labor is fair 


WISCONSIN. 


Oshkosh.--S. L,. Sanders: 

Union men are steadily employed. Stage employ 
obtained raise in wages and contract signed wit 
out strike. Organized labor has the best of it as 1 
gards conditions, Expect to have,flour mill e 
ployes and stationary firemen’s union under wa 


Superior.—William M, O’Carroll: 

Hope to report organizations of the buildi: 
laborers, street-car men, and stationary enginee: 
next month. An ordinance creating the office « 
building inspector is before the city counci 
Work is fairly steady in most lines, 
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Intl asso of steam and hot water fittersand 
helpers of A, tax, nov, ‘ll 

White rats actors union of America, ‘tax, 
nov, ‘ll 

Bro of railroad freight handlers 
10, to and incl sept, ‘Il, $240; 
ters, $80 é a esse duane 

Federal labor 11891, return of amount in 
treasury 

Jno B Lennon, treas A F of L, 
deposits : 

Hair spinners 10899, tax, nov, ’1l, + $8.60; df, 
$3.60; sup, $2.60 ey pes 

Federal labor 11828, ‘sup = a‘ ; 

Caspenses workers 10093, tax. n, ‘a, "Hi, : 


, tax, oct, 
2-c hat- 


interests on 


f, 
. Soap, soda and ‘candle wor ke rs 10885, ‘tax, O, 


n, d, 11, $1.50; di f, $4.5 

Grain and mason supply handle rs 7 7445, tax, 
oct, “11, $1.25; d f, $1. 

Gas workers 12740, tax, vor 1, $3. 10; df, $3. 10 

Federal labor 8060, tax, nov, ‘ll, $4.15; d f, 
$4.16. eauee . : ; 

Newspaper and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
sept, 11, $50; d f, $50 

Allied trades and labor assem, Ottawa, Ont, 
Can, tax, j,j, a, °H 

Trades assem, Oneida, N Y, tax, july, "10, to 
and incl sept, ‘ll.. ; bees 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13172, tax, 
oct, “ll, 46c; d f, 

Metal polishe rs, puffe rs, platers, and brass 
workers intl union, tax, nov, ‘Il 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
oct, ’ 

American bro of slate workers, tax, oct, 

Int! bro of tiv printers, tax, m. j,j, a. s, “ll 

Federal labor 12792, tax, a, 8, ‘11, $1.75; df 
$1.75. 

Flour and cereal mill employes 18210, tax, 
nov, ’1l, 70c; d f, 70c.. 

Machinists helpers 13077, tax, 8, O, 11, $1.80; 


4m) 
50 CO 
11 00 
2 00 
5 00 
3 50 
1 40 


Assorters and. packers 8316, tax, oct, 
$5.55; di f, $5.55 

Railroad mac mamanee helpers 14105, tax, oct, 
"11, $2.80; d f, $2.80 

Federal labor 9993, tax, nov, ‘ll, $5; d f, $5 

Newspaper carriers prot 12831, tax, oct, ‘11, 
$3.10; d f, $3.10 

Federal labor 9626, tax, nov,’1l, $3.25 ; d f, $3.25 

Cc — — council, Santa Rosa, Cal, tax, 
j. a, 8,’ 

C entrai labor union, Camden, N J, tax, a, s, 
oO, ° 

Trades and labor assem, Centerv ille, Towa, 
tax, j, j,a, “1. 

Trades union assem, W illiamsport, Pa, tax, 


j,j, a, 

U nited States Express» co, ‘Washington, 
DC, refund on expressage 

Button workers 13211, tax, aug, °11, $1.50; d f, 
$l. 


Fur workers 14085, tax, oct, 1, $1.65; df, $1 65 

Central labor council, Tacoma, Wash, tax, 
dec, 10, to and incl may, ‘ll 

Button workers prot 14172, sup ..... 

United neckwear cutters 6939, sup 

Iron enamelers 14086, tax, nov, *11, °¢i 0; d f, 
$7.50; sup, $ 

Railroad rer and laborers 14154, tax, 
oct, ‘11, $1.65; d f, $1.65; sup, 50c 

Machinists aca i chs cdnesceekeens 

E H Downey, Gambier, Ohio, sup. 

Suspender workers 12282, sup 

The state university of Iowa, ‘Iowa Cc ity, 
[owa, sup. 

ron house pac kers 12588, tax, nov, ‘ll, $1 95; 

$1. 


. Paper = workers 11757, tax, nov, ‘11, ‘60c; 


d f, @e... 
Tin, steel, iron, and rr ware workers 
10948, tax, nov, °11, $8.20; d f, $8.20..... ‘ 
Central federation of Fa. Troy, N Y, 
tax, j, a, s, ‘ll we 
—- labor union, Hudson co, N J, tax, 


, a, 8, oh 
Central labor ‘council, Oil City, Pa, tax, 
a, 8, O, ’ neha 
Central labor union, Parsons, Kans, tax, 
j, a, s, 

Pole raisers ‘and electrical peeennets 12491, 
tax, a, s, 0, "11, $3.80; d f, $3.80 

Railroad machinists helpers aa laborers 


14149, tax, oct, °11, $2.50; d f, $2.50.... oe 
Federal labor 11366, tax, nov, "11, 40¢; df, 40¢ 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14108, tax, 

oct, "11, $1.50; d f, $1.50 .. 

Furniture paneaecs 12992, tax, a, § 8, O, n, ‘ll, 
$10; d f, $10 

Mineral water workers 12674, sup : 

Telephone operators 14052, tax, nov, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, 2c 

Flour and cereal mill e mploy es 14093, tax, 
nov, *1l, 70c; d f, Tuc; sup, We 

Egg inspectors 14159, sup. 

Machinists helpers and laborers 14060, tax, 
oct, "11, $1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, 50c 

Federal labor 7479, sup. 

Horse nail makers 7073, sup. 

Waste handlers 8964, tax, s, 0, ll, $1.25; df, 
$1.25; sup, 50c 

Leather handlers 14102, tax, oct, ‘11 » aes 
d f, $2.50 


q Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, sept, 11, $l; 


1. 

Central labor union, S Framingham, Mass, 
tax, may, ‘ll, to and incl oct, ‘ll. 

Bootblacks prot 11334, tax, oct, ‘ll, to and 
incl mar, ‘12... 

Sewer digge rs and shovelers 8662, tax, nov, 
‘11, $3; d f. $8 

Labore os prot ases, tax, oct, ‘11, $1.50; "7 i $l. 50 

Gold beaters 13013, tax, oct, ’11, $2; ¢ 

spe strippers 9608, tax, oct, w1 ‘$7. ib 
d f, $7. =n oak aes 

Wate aed ns 13130, tax, nov, °1l, $2.65; 
$2.65. aye ‘ 

Tobac sertepe rs 13015, tax, oct, ‘11, $2.10; 
d f, $2. ; ' 

Labore ak 11752, ‘tax, ‘aug, ‘11, $3: df, $3 

Federal labor 131£8, tax, s, 0, "11, $3.50; d f, 


$3.50. as 
Mac hinists he Ipe rs 12561, ‘tax, ‘nov, "11, $1.45; 
d f, $1.4 
Federal is 12085, tax, oct, 


6.50 


‘ll, $16.50; d f, 
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&. Central labor union, Salem, Mass, tax, apr, 


‘lw, toand incl sept, ‘ll 

Elevator conductors and starters 138106, 
tax, oct, "11, $7.50; d f, $7.50. 

Railway helpers and laborers 13216, tax, 
8, O, *1l, $5; d f, $5; sup, 85c 

American federation “of musicians, tax, 
nov, ‘ll. 

Vancouver trades and labor council, Van- 
couver, BC, tax, aug, ll, to and incl jan, 
12 


Suspender ee 11095, tax, 8, 0, n, "ll, 
$1.20; d f, $1. 

Bridge coe 12333, tax, nov, °11, $2; d f, $2 
Int! bro of stationary Tadd ‘tax, bal i. 
a, 8, ‘ll : 
C Chester Lane, Cambridge, ‘Mass, ‘sup ‘ 
Ce ma r b  epenegpoennan tax, bal s, 0, "11, $6.25; 

d 6.2 


Tk machinists helpers 13192, tax, oct, 
. $3.05; d f, $3.05; sup, 60c 
Federal AL 11796, tax, 8, 0, n, "Ll, ‘$4 50; d f, 
$1.50; sup, 0c ‘ 
Tra ides council, Beloit, Wis, ‘sup 
. United laborers 14174, sup 
Cc = labor union, N Adams, Mass, tax, 
j. j, a, s, 
aceo strippers 14173, sup. 
4 and cereal mill employes 18224, ‘tax, 
"Ll, $1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, 5e 
eral labor 14049, tax, bal a, s, 0, ll, $1.0 05; 
f, SL 
sboys prot 13089, tax, s, 0, | ee 
tral labor union, Portsmouth, N H, 
X, mar, ‘ll, toand incl feb, "12 
les council, Muncie, Ind, tax, jan, ‘ll, 
and inel dee,’ , 
eral labor 12760, tax, nov, 1, $1.65; d f, 
55 
y employes "12826, tax, oct, “ll, $6.75; af, 
te 5 
“ and restaurant employes intl alli- 
, ete, tax, oct, 11 
ted mine workers of America, tax, oct, 


ige tenders prot 13039, tax, nov, ‘11, $4, 


1,343 18 


d f, $4 

Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 
11689, tax, s, O, mn, "11, $3.15; d f, $2.15 

gs | inspectors 14098, tax, sept, ‘li, Tbe; df, 


Railroad pore rs and laborers 13221, tax, 
oct, 11, $1; d f, $1. 

Tradesand Lee council, Ionia, Mich, tax, 
nov, "10, to and incl oct, '11.. 

Bottle, cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, oct, "11, $14; d f, $14.. 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12922, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, 35c; d f, 

Ruth Williams, Albion, N Y, 

Intl bro papermakers, sup. 

Gas workers 14140, sup. 

Milk manufacturing employ es 14137, sup. 

Grand Rapids public library, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich, sup 


. Flour and cereal mill employes 13227, tax, 


8, O, n, “11, $1.30; d f, $1.80 

Hookers prot 12867, tax, a, 8, o, ‘11,$3; d f, $8 

Bro painters, decorators, and paperhang- 
ers of A, tax, oct, ‘ll 

Button workers prot 14115, tax, nov, * 
$2.10; d f, $2.10 

Central trades and labor council, Kings- 
ton, N Y, tax, july, "ll, to and incl dec, 
"11, $5; sup, $2.60.. 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, 
tax, nov, "11, $5; d f, $5; sup, 25c 

Butter workers prot 14109, tax, oct, 1, 80¢ ; 
d f, 8c; sup, 12c.. 

Intl bro blacksmiths and helpers, sup aaiad 

Trades council, Paris and vicinity,Tex, sup 

Railroad machinists rie§ and laborers 
14152, tax, oct, 11, $5; d f, $5. 

Theatrical tailors aaa dressers 12719, tax, 
nov, "11, $1.30; d f, $1.30 

Button workers prot 13138, tax, oct, ‘ll, $4; 


» $4. 
Flat janitors prot 13074, tax, nov, ‘ll, Tbe; df, 
75c 


Trades and labor council, Poughkeepsie, 
, tax, j, a, 8, 
United bro carpenters and joiners, tax, 
bal sept, "11. 

Piano and one workers, intl union of A, 
tax, o, n, d, 10, j, f, m,a, m, j,j, a, 5," 
Pilots prot asso 12805, tax, j, a, 8,0, n, "ll, 

$2.10; d f, $2.10..... 


. West Virginia state federation ‘of labor, 


tax, aug, "ll, to and incl jan, "!2 

North Dakota state federation of labor, 
tax, oct, *11, to and incl mar, ‘12 

Central labor union, gi Ohio, tax, 
july, ‘11, to and incl dec, ‘I 

United tradesand labor Samant Pittsburg 
and vicinity, Kans, tax, july, ‘ll, to and 
incl dee, ’11,. 

Central labor union, ‘Rockiand, “Mass, tax, 
a, 8,0, “1l.. 

Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, ‘nov, “1, 
$2.65; d f. $2.65 

Flour and cereal ry employes 13209, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, 8c; d f, 8 is 

Undertakers 9049, ‘ox, o, n, "LI, $5; 

Tetecee strippers 10422, tax, oct, i "$2.50; 

2.50. . 

Trades council, Royersford. and ‘Spring 
City, Pa, sup ... 

Machinists helpers 14118, sup 

American society of plate engravers 9008, 
tax, nov, "11, $1.60; d f, $1.60; sup. 50c.. 

E Sanchez Lopez, general organizer, San 
Juan, P R, sup ...... ‘ 

Hotel and be, employes, ete, ‘sup 


. Central labor union, Du Quoin, Ill, tax, j, 


a, 8, "ll 

Trades and ‘labor ‘council, 
tax, jan, ‘ll, toand ine! sept, ‘ll...... 

Central labor union, Paducah, Ky, 
j.a.s, "lu. 

Trades and labor coune il, Vallejo, Cal, tax, 
j, a, s, “ll,aect o, ‘ll 

Trades and labor assem, 0’Fallen, ‘tax, 
july, ‘ll. to and inel dec, ‘ll 

a labor 12968, tax, oct, "ll, $1.70; d f, 


Passaic, N J, 


$1.7 
mi - ~akt labor 13048, tax, oct, "Ll, * $4.95; df, 


Federal labor 12081, tax, 8, 0, ‘11, 70e; d f, 70¢ 
Flat Janitors 12361, tax, oO, n, ‘ll, - £0; d f, 


$1. 
Mac hinista helpers 13117, tax, oct, “ll, $3.50; 
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d f, $3.50 

Locomotive hostlers and he Ipe rs 11804, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Elevator operators 13195, tax, sept, °11, $2.50; 
d f, $2.6 5 

Button rs prot 14115, tax, dec, ‘ll, 
$2.35; : 

Sheet straighte mecnane pape reutters 141 3, 
tax, nov, ‘ll, d f, $1é 

Railroad he Be on ‘ua laborers 14088, tax, 
oct, “11, $3.10; d f, $3.10...... 

Stone planermens 12866, tax, nov, 

$3 


> caners 10535, tax, oct 
Gas and water workers 10678 
$10; d f, $10 ¢ 
United laborers 13097, tax, oct, Ll, $ 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 
Badge and lodge par¢ Tew makers 
9136, tax, dec LL, $1 , Sif 
Lead, paint, ¢ | and mix- 
ers lilll, tax, . \ $2.1 
Machinists he 
df, $2.54 


tio 


workers 14147, tax, « 
stodians 1 
>», SO 


‘o stripper 
( $1.70; sup, 
Butte n workers prot 


mail workers 10£ 


35e 

Mac ‘a> he helpers 131{ 
d 5 

Ban: lers ‘prot 12869, tax, ¢ 

0 

Br ie klayers 11659, tax, j, a, "11, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Municipal dock builders, dept of docks 
and ferries, 13041, tax, nov, ‘11, $2.10; df, 
$2.10. 

New York transf« r ome mploye 8 prot 11824, 
tax, nov, , $3.15; f, $3.1 

Stone v wid ns 1508 3, tax, nov, ‘ll, 
d f, $2.60. ase ibee 

Machinists he ipers 14044, tax, oct, ’11, 35c; 
d f, 36c 2 nm 

Badge, banner, regalia, button, and noy- 
elty workers 14065, tax, nov, ‘LI, $l 85; d f, 
$1.85 

Park employes prot asso 11820, tax, s, o, "1, 


$2.60; 


$1; d f, $1 : st 

Bricklayers 10982, tax, 8, 0, "11,$1.70; d f, $4.70 

United asso journeymen plumbers, etc, 
tax, bal j, bal f, << m, bal a, bal m, bal j 
bal j, bal a, bal s, ae 

— trades he ine rs 13219, tax, oct, ’L! 

; d f, $1.75 

Ce mit | labor union, Pittsfield, Mass, tax, 
j,% ‘11 

Central labor union, Norwalk, Ohio, tax 


labor union, a Sha Pa, tax, 
‘11, toand incl oct, 
assem, Oskaloosa, an tax, apr 
to and incl sept, “ll. 
Fede ral labor 8806, tax, o, n, d; 
d f, $14.% ‘ 
Fe ae re il labor 10128, tax, nov 


reder il labor 14067, ta» 


Feder il labor 
$1.50 

Laborers prot 
$1.25 


Machinists I 
f, $2.25 


Ré ockmen and x 


updloyes Li057 


tax, nov 
y postal ple rks prot asso 13222, tax, 

oct, “ll pot Bad c 

Railroad helpers aad laborers 13165, tax 
o, n, “11, $3.10; d f, $8.10 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants asso I3188, tax, oct 1] 
$3.05; d f, $3.06 

Clock ane watch makers 13168, tax, oct, ‘ll, 
$3; d f, 

Tuck ‘pointe rs 13218, tax, O, n, "11, $1.20; d f, 


$1.2 we 

Rallrona helpers and laborers 14085, tax, 
oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 

Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, nov, 
"Ll, 75c; df, 

Street c¢ ie ane 5 13024, tax, oct, 11, $30; 4 f, $30 

Federal labor 10185, tax, oct, *11, $2; d f, $2 

Necktie makers 12655, sup Ree ee 


_ 


(Ts 
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$1.40; 20. Federal labor 13136, tax, nov, "11, $2.25; d f, 


spinners prot 12353, tax, nov, ’1! 

$1.40; sup, $1. ; $3 80 2.35. 

ral labor 12367, tax, nov, 1], Hc; d f, Fede “5 labor 12614; tax, o, n, d, "11, $1.35; d f, 

sup, $2 . 00 
ral labor 7591, xX, 8S, O, 11, $2; d f, $2; Fe de a labor 10829, tax, dec, "11, $12.50: d f, 
mp, $1.25. 25 $12.60 
ies and labor council, Virginia, Minn, Railroad helpers and laborers 14074, tax, 
) ce 5 00 o, "11, $8: d f, $8. r 
on workers prot I4175, sup Raijiroad helpers and laborers 12981, tax, 
ies and labor council, Port Huron, sept, "11, 0c; d f, F0« 

*h, tax, j, j, a, “11. 25 Pearl workers 13138, sup 

ral labor 8769, tax, oct, "11, $1.20; d f, $1.20 2 Railroad machinists helpers and 
ral labor 8189, tax, sept,’ 11, $1.50; d f, 14142, tax, oct, "ll, 45c; df, 45e 

0 Laborers prot 14196, tax, oct, ’ 

d f, $1.50. 

‘ _ sie Chainmakers 14651, tax, nov,’ 
tery employes liu73, tax, oct, ‘11, $1; Sail and tent makers 12767, 
$1; sup, 50c 2 $1.25; d f, $1.25 

and cereal mill employes 14046, tax Blacksmiths 

Ll, 85c; d f, BSc os $1.80; d f. $1 

mi inufacturing employes 14137, tax, Horse nail 

ll, De; df, 50c. i df, $4. 

rraphers,ty pewriters, and bookkee p- Machinists 

I ° d f, $1.30 


assistants 11773, tax, oct, 11, $4.25; 
r 


Ss, 


laborers 


spinners 10809, tax, dec, "11, $38.60; 


elephone 
$1.40; df 
ne. Laborers 

yne operators 10795, tax, nov, ‘11, 85c; $1.6 

: ) Book! meen 
n, “11, $l; df, $1 2 oct, "I 

, tax, nov, "ll t 


i trades helpers Li031, tax, aug, *11, Oe; 


nti stereoty} 
of N A, tax 
Tunnelan 

of NA 
Central 
Suspeir 


$i.eu: df, $ 


Ye 


Artesian 
j noy I 


hel pe rs 14 
and pack fs 5 r Agric 
tborers 14078, tax, sept, “LI, § ); ° $5.60; 
sup, $1.48 ‘ House ra I an ne 
1eatersand engine pipe ers 14129, li, $1; . 
nov, "Il, $1.25; d f, $1.26 $3. 5: Laborers prot S856, ts nov, ‘ll, 76e 
and labor assem, Marissa, I}J,sup 2 25 Park dept laborers i241 tax, m,a, m, j, j 
and labor assem, Sioux Falis,S Dak, a, 8, O, ni, “Ll, $3.15; df, $3.15 
, ‘ Trades council, New Haven, Conn, tax, 


vers 12314, tax 


d f, 7c 


a, 8, "Li ; ee 
s council. Royersford and Spring a, s, 0, ‘ll awe 

Pa, tax, aug, “ll, toand incl jan, ‘12 § North Daketa siate federation of labor, 
i! trades and labor council, Allen- sup.. 
1, Pa, tax, July, ‘11, to and inel dee, "ll Federal labor 14165, sup. 
il labor union, Maiden, Mass, tax, Gas workers 12869, sup 
j, ll ‘ 5 Suspendermakers 10842, sup 
al labor union, Sheboygan, Wis, tax, Tobacco strippers 12602, tax, oct, ‘11, $2.50 
‘ll, to and ine! dee, ‘ll d f, $2.60; sup, $1.25 . 

7 Railroad and contract shop helpers 14157, 


al labor 11434, tax, s, o, 
sup. , 
"11, 22. Gentral labor union, Terre Haute, Ind, 


tax, jan, ‘ll, to and inc! dee, ‘ll lo 00 


al labor 13019, tax, 8, o, n, d, 
Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 


al labor 12760, tax, nov, 11, 5e; d f, Boe 
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METALLIC HEELS 
AND COUNTERS 


Furnish Shoe Insurance to Miners, Quarry- 
men, Farmers and All Men Who 
Do Rough Work 


Shoes fitted with metallic heels last twice as long 
as unprotected shoes. You can buy shoes ready 
fitted with these heels — or your cobbler can quickly 
fit them to the shoes you're now wearing. Lighter 
than leather. If your dealer isn’t supplied, write us. 
Your inquiry brings a booklet. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 





22. 


14176, sup 

Trades and labor council, He nryetta, Okla, 
tax, 8, O, n, “ll. 

Trades council, Appleton, Wis, tax, apr, 
‘11, to and incl sept, ‘11 

Trades council, Albion, Mich, tax, j, a, s, 
oO, n, ‘11. 

Kanaw ha valley central labor union, 
Charleston, W Va, tax, nov, 09, to and 
incl oct, ’11 in Wcerteabs 

— labor union, Lancaster, N Y, tax, 


osntral labor union, Springfield, Mass, 
tax, bal j, j, a, s, acct o, 

Federal labor 8620, tax, nov, ’11, 40c; d f, 40c 
at 1a labor 13056, tax, nov, "11, $2.70; d f, 
City firemen prot. asso 11431, tax, ‘nov, " 

$17.50; d f, $17.50... 

Intl compressed air and foundation work- 
ers union, etc, 2-c assess for united hat- 
ters. ° 

Railroad machinists helpers 14126, sup.. 

Cementmakers 14061, sup 

Street railway track repairers 14128, sup.. 


. Federated trades council, Reading, Pa, 


tax, june, ‘ll, toand incl nov, ‘ll 
Central labor union, Biddeford and Saco, 
Me, tax, june, *ll, to and incl may,’ ~~ ‘ 
Federal labor 12756, tax. oct, LI, $3.85; if, 
$3.85 

ae at potters 8302, tax, o, n,d, ‘Ll, $6. 75; 
d f, $4.7 . 

Cc urbetone cutters and setters 8873, tax, o, 
n, d, ‘11, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Tuck pointers and front seoners 13046, 
tax, o, n, d, "11, $18.99; d f, $18.% 

Suspendermakers 960, sup 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12906, tax, 
aug, 11, $2; d f, $2; sup, 9c 


4. Flour and cereal mill = ede 14160, tax, 


nov, ‘ll, $1; df, $1; sup 
Lamplighters 11943, ox oat. ‘11, $5; d f, $5... 


24. Laborers pasetteve 12855, tax, o, n, "ll, 


$6.10; d f, $6.10 

es Centers and breakers 13006, tax, s, 0, 
"11, $1.05; d f, $1.05 

Central labor union, Montpelier, Vt, tax, 
apr, ‘ll, toand incl sept, 

Central labor union, New eae: ‘Conn, 
tax, apr, ‘ll, to and incl sept, *ll 

Machinists helpers 12764, tax. oct, ’11, $5; af, 


5 
Gas workers | 11633, tax, nov, “il, $1.65; d f, 
$1 


a 1} workers 10519, tax, nov, 11, $2.50; d f, 

2.50 

Railroad machinists helpers ‘and laborers 
14144, tax, oct, "11, $3.70; d f, $3.70 

Ladies felt and straw ak workers 128165, 
tax, o, n, "11, $4; d f, $4. 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12981, tax, 
oct, "11, 85c; d f, 35c 

Naf, $9.50 cutters 14095, tax, o, n, ‘ll, "$2.50; 
c 


$2.60 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, nov, ‘ll, $7.50; 


df, i git 
Central labor council, San Joaquin co 

(Stockton), Cal, tax, feb, "11, to and incl 

oa. 11 SO Ee 
a of labor, Kankakee, Ill, tax, a, 


11 wae siessimatiecn 
Federal labor 8367, tax, 0, n, ‘Ll, i GES df, 
nae sup. 


labor 8533, tax, s, 0, n, "11, $10.50; 
d f, $10.50; sup, $5. 
Button workers prot 14121, tax, oct, 11, 60c; 
d f, @c; sup, $1.50 


. Federal labor 12586, tax, oct 
$2.25 


Federal labor 12696, tax, oct, *1l, $2; f, $2. 
—* labor 7479, tax, nov, ‘ll, » 8. 20; df, 
32 


ar f, 

Ratlroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14156, tax, oct, "11, 90c; d, f, 90c 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 


14182, tax, nov, "ll, $2.10; d f, $2.10 
Milk handlers 14060, tax, o, n, ’1l, dcnde df, 
70c. ; 


Federal labor 14073, sup.... 

Suspender workers 9480, tax, o, n, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, $7.5 

Federal labor 6925, sup.. 

Local 4, cement construction floor and 
sidewalk layers, sup 

Bookkeepers, stenographers and assist- 
ants 12646, tax, dec, ’11, $2.75; d f, $2.75; sup, 


$6.25 
27. Central labor union, ‘Millinocket, Me, sup 


Flagstone cutters and layers 14177, sup . 
Federal labor 12222, tax, nov, ‘11, $11.25;d f, 


$11.25. ... ¥ < 
Federal labor 8217, tax, nov, ll, $3.50; d f, 
$3.50... 
Trades and labor assem, Morissa, Ill, sup. 
Federal labor 14178, sup 
Federal labor 14179, sup 
Federal labor 7426, tax, 0, n, d, ‘11, $1.05; d f, 


$1.05 ; 

Federal labor 14114, tax, sept, ‘ll, $2; d f, $2 

Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, nov, ‘ll, 
$2; df,$ 

nitieat” machinists helpers li 3080, tax, dec, 
"LI, $3.95; d f, $3.4 

Central labor comnetl, Medford and vi- 
cinity, Oreg, tax, july, ‘ll, to and incl 
dec, ‘ll . . 

Bootblac ks prot 13089, tax, nov, "11, $3; d f, $8 

wire helpers 12795, tax, dec, "11, $1.75; 
d f, $1 Ks 

Federal labor 7241, tax, nov, 11, 70c; df, 70c 

Pear! button workers 14077, tax, sept, "ll, 
$10; df, $10..... . 

United neckwear cutters 6989, tax, nov, °1l, 
$10.40; d f, $10.50..... 

Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
workers, tax, 0, n, ‘Il 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers, 
etc, tax, o, n, 

Intl bro of maintenance ‘of. way employ es, 
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GOOD LUCK 


THE COOKS 
7 \ Ve) 1h 











tax, oct, ‘ll pis 
Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employes, tax, 0, n, 

Int] wood carvers asso of N A, tax, o, n, ‘ll 

Intl py of journeymen horseshoers of 
U S and Can, sup 

Fe de ral labor 12909, tax, nov, ‘11, $1; da f, $1 

Labor council, Houston, Tex, sup 

Suspender workers 11294, sup 

Button workers prot 12854, sup 

Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, 
nov, “ll, 656c; d f, 55c; sup, 24c. 

Railroad helpers and laborers. 14075, tax, 
nov, “11, $1.50; d f, $1.60; sup, $1.75 

Scalemens prot 11403, tax, nov, ‘11, $3; d f, 
$3; sup, 50c.. 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, local 35, 
sup 

. Federal labor 12576, tax, oct, ‘ll, $1. 90; te 90 

Federal labor 7087, tax, nov, *11, $2; d f, $2 

Clock and watch makers 13158, Ay n, d, 
‘11, $10; d f, $10.. 

Street sweepers 13114, tax, ©, n, , $2.20; if, 


» 
Bul ilding employes 12695, tax, n, d, ‘ll, $4.50; 
ad f, $4.60 
Cig yar factory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, 
"LL, $5; d £.$5; sup, #0c. 
50 irneyme n tailors union of A, tax, 0, n, ‘ll 
Meat, food, and sanitary seenee nape ctors 
2912, tax, oO, n, d, “11, $3.26; d f, $3.2 
Railroad helpers and laborers aia; tax, 
eet nov, ‘ll, 60c; d f, 0c 
Button workers prot 18211, tax, s, o, “M1, $2; 
d f, $2; sup, $1 
Central tondee and labor council, King- 
ston, N Y, sup : ery 
Horsehair dressers 12889, tax, 0, n, 11, $1.90; 
d f, $1.90; sup, $1 
Central trades council, Ric eyed, Ind, 
tax, july, "ll, = and incl dec, ° 
Fe leral labor 13062, tax, s, 0, an $3.75; df, 


Fr. le eral labor 10651, tax, s, o, n, 11. $8; d f, $8 

Federal labor 12858, tax, o, n, d, "11, $4.50; d f, 
$1. 50 

Federal labor 12967, tax, oct, ’11,60¢; df, 60¢ 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, oct, °11, $81; d f, $31 


$55 00 


400 00 
ll WO 


2 40 
2 00 
50 
3 00 
00 


34 


00 
00 
50 
80 
5 00 


7 50 
6 00 


9 OO 
1 20 


62 60 


. Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, nov, "11, $4.75; 
75 


d f, $4.7 

Machinists he)pers and laborers 12921, tax, 
bal o, bal n, “11, $1. d f, $1.25. 

Laborers prot ae26 tax, 8, O, ‘11, $7, Bo; df, 


$7. 
wer yx; workers prot 7502, tax, sept, Nh, $7; 
7 7 es 

Shovel workers 14104, tax. nov, ‘ll, $4; df, $4 

Travelers goods and leather novelty work- 
ers intl union, tax, o, n, d, z 

Pearl button workers 14077, tax, oct, ’ 
$10; df, $10. _ " 

Bricklayers 14055, tax, s, 0 . ll, 70e; da f, 7c 
Horsehair dressers 1302¥, tax, 8, O, "11, $1.80; 
d f, $1.80. 

Operative plastere rs intl asso of U Sand 
Can, tax, nov, 

Int! alliance hay posters and billers of A, 
tax, o, n, d, 

Intl alliance "theatrical stage employes, 
tax, nov, er 

Cleveland public library, Pee Cee 
(Harry L Davis), sup 

wx cy helpers 14116, tax, nov. “LL, $2.30; 

f, $2.30; sup, 75c 

Ratireea machinists helpers and laborers 
14141, sup 

Cooks bo | waite rs 14189, tax, o, n, “11, $5; df, 
$5; sup 

mines ‘prot 11661, tax, oct, "ll, $7.60; d f, 

50, 2 
Federal labor 13086, tax. aug, ‘ll, 75c; d f, 76e 
KL! Princeton University, Prince ton, 
J (G E Steckert & co, N Y), sup. 

Pulp, sulphite, and paper mill workers, 
etc, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, “Ul 

Intl  Eageee garment workers union, tax, 3. 


a, 

Bristol, Stoddard, Beach, & Fisher, New 
Haven, Conn,ten printed copies of the 
printed record in Loewe v. Lawlor (2-c 
assess for united hatters) 

Small supplies... 

Advertisements AM FED.. 

Subscriptions Am FED 

Premiums on bonds.. 


135 00 


Total $198,643 95 


EXPENSES. 


. Rent, nov ‘11, T A Wickersham... 


Translafing, Wilfrid Rouleau 

Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $55 
Finnegan, $52.65. . 

Organizing expenses, C Oo Young . 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9993, for 
second week, ending oct 2%, ‘li, A B 
Essington, secy, and John F Belcher, 
pres 


3. Salary, office employes, week e nding nov 


4,°ll: J Kelly, $v; RL Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $35.86; L A Gaver, $19; LA 
Sterne, $20; J E Giles, $31.89; D L Bradley, 
$18; F L Faber, $20.57; I M Rodier, $23; 
M C Farmer, $19.68; I M Lauber, $27.11; W 
H Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $22.86; L 
J Nielsen, $18.02; RS Thomas, $16.80; M 
Webster, $18.67; S Lankford, $27.86; F K 
Carr, $14.57; C R Breneman, $18: E R 
Brownley, $15.48; W von Ezdorf, $19.27 
F E Waggaman, $13.8; M M Connell, 
$ll; E N Parsons, $16; S E Woolls, $1981; 
E C Howard, $19.64; N E Lynch, $12.40; 
S B Woolls, $15; E J Tracy, $13.48; G P 
Boswell, $9; A M Wood, $15; L 8 Nichols, 
$15; H K Myers, $15 . 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes, B L Calhoun, $10.29; B 
Furman,$lv.50; KE B Kane, $9; 8S B Ritchie, 
$10.88; AT Rodier, $10.60; M V Simms, 
$0.50; D H Sprague, $9; P Tritipoe, $8.75 

os and expenses, week ending nov 4, 

JW Sullivan 

Le ~t ah. &. expenses, A E Holder 

Organizing expenses: J J Henley, $20; F 
A Fitzgerald, $10; William Seitz, $lu 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for second week, ending oct 2%, ‘ll, JS 
Mc Donald rege ; 

Organizing expenses :H G Kelly, $10; H 
G Kelly, $10; HM WwW alker, $20 

Legislative expenses, MG Hamilton.... 

Stamps, 26,000 2-c, for mailing pres and secy 
reports, PO dept 


$382 50 


2 35 


107 65 


56 50 


(47 80 


74 47 


47 50 
40 00 


40 00 


80 00 


40 00 
51 00 


500 00 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 21026 tayio 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 














5. ‘ontribution to the Am FED: 


; 
art of the membership of the AF 
RA Boswell . 

fmembership ec! art, Natl Engraving 


ses on account of AF of L dele- 

»to the Atlanta, Ga, convention of 

1e union label trades dept A F of L, D F 
Manning : : ; 

5,000 l-e stamps, PO dept 

Salary, office employes, two weeks ending 
nov It and nov 1s, ‘Ul 
Farmer — 

Hans Feh- 
linger, $5; Thomas Reese, $3 ‘ 

Printing: 3.000 no lWenvelopes, $10.40; 50,000 
pamphlets, $65; 50,000 leaflets, $105; 12.500 
attendance cards, $25; 5,000 envelopes, 
$15; 5,000 envelopes, $15; 25,000 resolu- 
tions, punched and padded, $72; 500 com- 
mittee reports, $4.50; 1,250 blanks, $4; The 
Trades Unionist. 

Two clocks for office use, WS Tappan 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 1 2345, 
for third week, ending nov 4, ‘ll, 
Walters 

Addressing, folding, ‘and enc losing circu- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $1.26; 
Furman, $1.26; A T Rodier, $1.26; SB 
Ritchie, $1.26; M V Simms, $1.26; P Triti- 
poe, $1.26.. 

. Organizing expenses: W E Terry, $51; 
Kichelberger, $54.50; T H Flynn, $53.10; 
Cal Wyatt, $80.44; Joseph Tylkoff, $35.59; 
William Bork, $59.95; J D Pierce, $57.30... 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 13042 
for first week, ending oct 28, °11l, E C Baly 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 
for third week, ending nov 4, ’ll, Henry 
Brockman 

Strike benefits, federal labor 9626, for sec- 
ond week, ending oct 30, °1l,W E Gould... 

Organizing expenses: L Heaffely,$10; H T 
Keating, $50; F H McCarthy, $8.20 

. Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $59.90; 
Israel Solon, $56;S A Bramlette, $53.65; 
J D Chubbuck, $52.91; J A Flett, $43.25: 
J JCunningham, $42.50; Santiago Igles- 
ias, $34 

Expenses relativ e ‘to the hatters case (2- -¢ 
hatters assess), Frank L Mulholland 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for 
=— week, ending nov 4, ’1l, A B Essing- 


strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
second week, ending oct 28, ‘ll, William 
Hyman. 

Organizing expenses: 
$91.21; J L Lewis, $15.6 

Drayage for pn presidents and 
secretary's reports to newspaper offices, 
Barnette Brothers..... 

5,000 sheets telegraph manila paper, $3.25; 
1 box neostyle stencils, $1.75; 1 office 
knife, Svc; 1 box neostyle stencils, $1.75; 
1,000 guide cards, $2; 2,000 impression 
paper, $2.60; 3daily record books, $36; 1 
1,000-page s e ledger, $9; 25,000 special 
ruled paper, $13; 2 sets state guides, $1.80; 
1 pair editors shears, $1.25; | thermome- 
ter, 25c; 1 duplicate order book, 26c; 12 
sponges, $1; 3 doz copying cloths, $1.50; 
1 favorite desk file, 75c; ¥ pounds neostyle 
ink, $18.28; 1 box neostyle stencils, $1.75; 
lset rolls for copying tank, $5; 1 Y & E per- 
forator, $1.25; 4% doz ink wells, ic; 2ink 
eradicators, 50c; 1 50)-pp journal, $3; 1 400- 
pp day-book, $14.35; 1 no6 mucilage cup, 
%ec; 1 gr neostyle stencils, $1.75; 1 gross 
pencils, $4.25; 100 paper fasteners, no 4, 
25c ; 100 paper fasteners, no6,50c; 1 pound 
red wax, 60c; 4arch files, board and perfo- 
rator, $2.4; | doz erasers, $1; 2,000 staples, 
Jvc; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 1 black stamp 


Jacob Tazelaar, 


(vacation), M C 


$20 00 


10 00 


342 21 
266 65 


232 00 


466 00 
109 90 


4 30 


1 doz 80-sheet linen pads, $1; 1 
mucilage cup, 25¢; 1 Hotchkiss machine, 
$1.50; Typewriter and Office Supply co 

27'4 reams union label book paper, cut, R P 
Andrews Paper co eid 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co 

One ream of linen paper, Smith Premier 
Typewriter co.. 

‘ablegram, Weste mn U ‘nion Telegraph co 

Gustine r case, $2.60; 200 white cards, 45c 
Library Bureau : ite 

Expressage for aug, ‘11, U S Express co 

Expressage for sept, ‘Il, U S Express co 

Three electros, Natl Engraving co 

Printing manuals, $10; 3,000 envelopes, 
$3.75; J PDunn & Bro 

Newspapers and magazines, Adams News 
Depot. 

Translat ing Ge rman, W von E zdorf 

One ribbon, Oliver Typewriter co. 

One book on short ballot principles, Bren- 
tanos 

Six John Mitchell articles, PS Rededale 

Lettering books, A Zichtl & co..... ~ 

Binding first volume of the Am Fen. ‘A 
Zichtl & co ions ok 

Organizing ex mpeaaee. JIL Le wis. 

Stamps: 3,000 l-c, $30; 5,000 2-c, $100; 100 8-e, 
$12; 500 4-c, $20; 100 5-c, $20; 500 6-c, $30; 200 
8-c 5 ea 300 10-c, $30; 100 specials, $10; PO 
dep 

a aid stamps, J Baumgar ten & Sons co 

Entertaining fraternal delegates, Barnette 
Bros .... 

Salary, office employ es, week ending Boy 
‘11, ‘ll: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $30; LA 
Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $34.22; J E Giles, 
$33.98; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 
I M Rodier, $21.40; I M Lauber, $26.20; W 
H Howlin, $26.72; A E Hawkins, $24.29; 
G A Boswell (4 days), $10.68; D J Nielsen, 
$25; RS Thomas, $14; M Webster, $23.40; 
S Lankford, $27.50; F K Carr, $18.16; C R 
Breneman, $19.48; E R Brownley, $17.30; 
W von Ezdorf, $19.54; F E Waggaman, 
$17.18; M M Connell, ee SE Woolls, 
$20; E CO Howard, $19.29 E Lynch, 
$13.12; S B Woolls, $15; E J Tracy, $14.04; 
G P Boswell, $9; A M Wood, $15; H K 
Myers, $15; H Fry (1% s), $3; AE 
Knight (6% days), $11; S$ Nichols, 

A C D Cogquillet (3% days), $7; 

» week ending nov 18, ’ll, $30; J 
Kelly, week ending nov 18, ’11, $30; S Lank- 
ford, week ending nov I8, ‘11 (vacation), 
$15; S Lankford, week ending nov 2%, 
11 (vacation), $15... 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $3.75; MH 
-— 75c; E B Kane, $8; AT Rodier, 

me. <e 

Organizing expenses: 

R P Rubin, $27.95..... 

For 10,000 McNamara stamps to be used 
on all sealed mail going out of A F of L 
headquarters, Frank Morrison, secy 

One traveling bag, K Kneesis Sons.. 


10. 3,000 2-c stamped envelopes 


Salary and expenses, week ending nov ‘11, 
‘11, J W Sullivan ae 

Organizing expenses: © O Young, $53; C A 
Miles, $27.20. 

Expenses auditing and credential com- 
mittee, Atlanta convention: D A Carey, 
$83; S L Landers, $83; E F Moorhouse, $71 

Legislative expenses, M G Hamilton 

Onn account of expenses as stenographer, 
Atlanta convention: S E Woolls, $50; F L 
Faber, $50; J Kelly, $50; R L Guard, $50.. 

Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates 
from British Trades Union Congress, J W 
Sullivan 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


\ Milk and Cereal 
vod for Infants, 
iwalids, and Dys- 
eptics 








Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @® CARNRICKH 


42 to 46 Germania Ave. 


Zymocide— 


poisonous, 
Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





A Colorless, Non- 
Liquid 











fund custom house duty and charges on 
arter outfit, federal labor union 141385, 
Bradshaw a oo 
mps: 4,000 l-c, $40; 10,000 2-c, $200; P O 
pt oces 
pentering ‘work, Geo W Flather 
yne service, C & P Telephone co 
ary, office employe, two weeks ending 
ov 18and nov 2, ‘11, (vacation), J E Giles 
egrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co a 
ary, office omplore (5 days), week end- 
ng nov, ll,” A A Reaney ‘ ne 
anizing e cammumes HG Ke lly, $10. 
ranizing expenses: T H Flynn, $55.20; 
al Wyatt $91.06; Joseph Tylkoff, $25;5 A 
a tte, $58.75 . 
rike benefits for button workers union 
2854 for seventh week, ending oct 23,’11, D 
Borgstadt, treas .. 
Strike benefits for machinist helpers. 12952 
for second week, ending oct 28, *11,Grover 
C Stull, secy Ba 
Organizing expenses: “Wm E Terry, "$51; 
J D Pierce, $58.15; H L Eichelberger, 
$55.75... Et 
President Gompers annual dues, 1911-1912, 
to Natl Geographic Society, Natl Geogra- 
phic Society. 
14. Organizing expenses: William Bork, $55.65; 
H G Kelly, $6.30; J DChubbuck, $42.6.... 
15. Organizing expenses: Israel Solon, $52.80; 
J Fitzpatrick, $178 
On account of services as official stenogra- 
pher, Atlanta convention, Mary Burke 
Kast. 
S: lary, office employes, week ending nov 
L A Sterne, $33; L A Gaver, $19; 
D L Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $17; I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $28.55; A E 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16.66; D J 
Nielsen, $15; S Thomas, $14; M 
Webster, $19.35; F K Carr, $14; C R Brene- 
man, $12; E R Brownley, $19.71; W von 
Ezdorf, $15.54; F E Waggaman, $13; M M 
Connell, $11; E C Howard, $15; N E 
Lynch, $10; S B Woolls, $15.35; E J Tracy, 
$10.10; G P Boswell, $9; LS Nichols, $15; 
A M Wood, $15; A E Knight, $12; H K 
Myers, $15; A A Reaney, $12 
Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $50.95; E T 
Flood, $59 
Entertaining fraternal delegates from 
England to Atlanta convention, Cal Wy- 
att 
Organizing expenses, C E Finnegan 
Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for third week, ending nov 4, ‘11, F S Mc- 


Strike benefits to machinists ‘helpers 12845 
for fourth week, ending noy ll, ‘ll, FA 
Walters ..... 

a ganizing expenses, J J Cunningham.. 

rike benefits to machinists helpers 12561 
for fourth week, ending nov ll, ‘ll, 
Henry Brockman... 
B. Crenaeees expenses, C E Finnegan 
rike benefits to federal labor unton 9098 
for fourth week, as nov 11, ‘11l,A B 
ssington. ; . is > 

Organizing expenses: ‘C A Miles, $27.89; C 
© Young, $56.25; 1 L Lewis, $12.76. ..\ 

Strike benefits to federal labor union 9626 
= third week, ending nov 6, ‘ll, K 

Salary, week ending nov 18, ‘ll, J W Sulli- 
an 

Sak ury, office “employe, week ending nov 
‘ll, D F Manning. 
On ‘ace t of services as assistant secretary, 

Atlanta convention, W G Gredig 

On account of services as sergeant-at-arms, 


$2 30 
240 00 
15 00 
16 50 


38 00 
9 49 


10 00 
10 00 
225 01 
28 00 
48 00 


164 90 


2 00 
104 60 
230 80 


25 00 


20. Organizing expenses: H L 


22. Organizing expe nses: 


. Organizing expenses: 0c 


Atianta convention, T N Scales..... 

On account of services as messenger, “At 
lanta convention, A M Copeland 

On account of services, Atlanta conven- 
tion, Emory Davis 

EKichelberger, 
$54.35; W E Terry, Lf Cal Wyatt, $73.12; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $25 H Flynn, $58.70; H 
T Keating, $37.55.... 

Salary, office employe, 
18, “11, R L Guard "ee 

Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $56; Israel 
Solon, $5¥.55...... 


week ending nov 


21. Organizing expenses: SA Bramle tte, $54.25: 


Wm Bork, $55.15; H G Kelly, 
Finnegan, $51.20; J JCunningnam, $37.75 

Salary. office employe, week ending noy 
8, "ll, F L Faber 


$5.80; C E 


JA Flett, $50. 30; d 

Miles, $29.13; L A SERUMNED. $52.05 ; R P 

Rubin, $54 

Wilson, $82.20; 

J D Chubbuck, $51.16 ... 

sir ike benefits to button wor ke rs 12854 for 
eighth week, ending oct 30, ‘11, D F Borg- 
stadt ... 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12345 
for fifth week, ending nov 18, ‘ll, F A 
Walters 


. Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 


third week, ending nov 4, ‘ll, Wm 
Hyma 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 
for fifth week, ending nov 18,’ll, Henry 
Brockman 

Salary, week ending nov 26, “Ll, IW Sulli- 


Salary, office employes, week ending nov 
2%, ‘11: L A Sterne, $25; L A Gaver, $19; D 
L Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $17; I M Lau- 
ber, $18; W H Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, 
$15; G A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $15; RS 
Thomas, $14; M W Webster, $18; F K 
Carr, $14; C R_ Breneman, $12; E R 
Brownley, $12; W von Ezdorf, $15; F E 
Waggamar, $13; M M Connell, $11; EC 
Howard, $15; N E Lynch, $10; S B Wools, 
$10; EJ Tracy, $9; G P Boswell, $9; AM 
Wood, $15; L S Nichols, $15.71; 

Myers, $15; A E Knight, $12 

Addressing, folding and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, ei EB 
ae | $9; B L Calhoun, $6; E B Kane, 

3.75 

On account. of services as official stenog- 
reese. Atlanta convention, Mary Burke 
cas 


25. On account of services as sergeant-at-a rms, 


Atlanta convention,J R Renny. 

On account of services, Atlanta conven- 
tion, Emory Davis 

On account of services as assistant secre- 
tary, W GGredig. 

Onacccount of services as messenger, At- 
lanta convention, A M Copeland.. 

Organizing expenses, C O Young.... 

ey office employes, week ending nov 
25. D F Manning. 

md 4a. for expenses for EK C meet- 
ings at Atlanta, Ga, 1911 prior to and after 
adjournment of convention and for pos- 
tage, telegrams, and incidental expenses 
incurred in the performance of work as a 
member of the E C, A F of L, forthe 
year: John B Lennon, $250; James Dun- 
can, $250; John Mitchell, $260; James 
O'Connell, $250; D A Hayes, $250; Wm 
D Huber, $250; Jos F Valentine, $2: 
John R Alpine, $250; H B Perham, 4 

Organizing expenses: J LD Pierce, hows 0; 

D Pierce, $54.% 


100 00 
80 40 
30 00 
50 00 


30 00 
60 75 


25 10 
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HUNTE 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


x) Bx) 


RIPENED BY AGE 
THE PERFECTION 
OF PURITY 


Sold at all first class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











25. Salary, office employes, week ending nov 
l, 


F L Faber, $18; week ending nov 

ao E Woolls, $16; week ending nov 

= S E Woolls, $16; week ending dec 
2, aL Sk Woolls, $16 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 

. Organizing expenses, J L Lewis. 

Rental of desk lightsat Atlanta, A F of L 
convention, W E Carter Electric co 

Salary, office employe (3% days), J E 
Giles.. 

Rental of two office desks and two chairs 
for Atlanta convention, Brown & Coch- 
ran Furniture co. 

Salary, office employes, week ending nov 
25, ll, R L Guard, $30; week ending dec 
2, 11, RL Guard, $30 

. Salary, office employe, week ending dec 

. ll, F L Faber 

uisesl cannon, fraternal delegates ‘from 
Great Britain, The New Kimball 
Hotel. 

Hotel expenses, stenographers, ‘Atlanta 
convention, The New Kimball Hotel 

Hotel expenses, fraternal delegate 
from Canada, The New Kimball 
Hotel 

Hotel expenses, official ste nographers, At- 
lanta convention, The New Kimball 
Hotel 

Salary and expenses as stenographer, At- 
lanta convention, EK C Morris 

Expressage and drayage, Altanta conven- 
tion, A M Copeland. 

Salary, office employe, week ending dec 2, 
‘ll, J E Giles 

. Committee rooms, Atlanta convention, 
The New Kimball Hotel ee 

Expenses, Atlanta convention, D F Man- 
ning... ‘cans 

On account of services as messenger two 
days, Atlanta convention, A M Cope- 
land...... , ; 

Hauling, porte rs, ‘telephone, | ete, Atlanta 

convention, D F Manning 

Salary. office employe, week ending dec 2, 

, D F Manning 


25 


8 00 


60 00 


18 00 


208 78 
300 82 


65 08 


64 80 
102 75 

1 00 
19 00 
159 00 
94 50 


10 00 
3 25 
25 00 


29. ey. office employes, week ending dec 2 
,E N Parsons, $16, two weeks ending 
dec 9and 16, ’1l (vacation), E N Parsons, 


Telegrams, ‘telephone, baggage, stamps, 
porters, desks, typewriter rental, news- 
papers, messenger service, and excess 
baggage, The New Kimball Hotel.. , 

. Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864, 
fourth week ending nov Il, ’l], B V Lak- 
ing 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12346, 
sixth week ending nov %, ‘ll, F A 
Walters ....... pean 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9998, for 
fifth week ending nov 18, ’11, A B Essing- 
ton 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12764, 
os seccnd week ending oct 28, ‘11, Orval 

al 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626, for 
fourth week ending nov 13, ‘Ll, W E Gould 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 
laborers 12952, for third week ending 
nov 4, ‘11,G C Stull... 

Postage on Am FEp, PO dept. 

Organizing expenses: Israel Solon, $47.4 
JA Flett, $38.70; J J Cunningham, $37. 50: 
J D Chubbuck, $47.25; William Bork, 
$55.20; H G Kelly, 3%; W F Kramer, 
$22.13; Cal Wyatt, $104.15; H L Eichel- 
berger, $65.92; T H Flynn, $56.40; S A 
Bramlette, $58. 15; E T Flood, $56; W E 
Terry, $l; C O Young, $67; H T Keating, 
$50.50; Joseph Tylkoff, $26.20; C A Miles, 
$29.16 

For railroad fare, hotel bill, meals, and ex- 
penses, nov 10 to dec 1, ‘ll, attending E C 
meeting at Atlanta, Ga, nov 12; Atlanta 
A F of L convention nov 18 to nov 2% 
inclusive; E C meeting nov 26, and con- 
vention work up to dec 1, "11, Sam’l Gom- 
pers, prest ued caers 

For railroad fare, hotel bill, meals, tele- 
grams, cab hire, messe i ' service, and 
expenses, nov 10 to dec 1, ‘11; attending 
E C meeting at Atlanta, Ga nov 12; At- 
lanta A F of L convention noy 13 tonoy 
26, ‘11, inclusive; E C meeting nov 26, and 
convention work up to dec 1, ‘ll, Frank 
Morrison, secy ; 

One months salary, Sam’! Gompers, prest 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 

Fee, m o, 30c; newspapers and magazines, 
$2.36; boxof chalk,6c ; nails, 24c ; freightand 
expressage, $6.29; twine, 10¢c ; boxes, $1.25; 
matches, 40c; convention hauling and 
drayage, $6.20; telegrams, $8; cheese 
cloth, $1; chest handles, $1; office glasses, 
30c; foreign postage duty, 30c; postage 
due, 65c; box strap iron, 68c; office blot- 
ters, l0c; car tickets, $9.45, J E Giles,.. 

Hauling Am FED, Thos Jones......... 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

Clippings Natl Press Intl co 

Janitor service, A A Riemer........... 

Hauling 18 trunks, convention matter, 
E A Harwood, agent... — a toe 

Entertaining fraternal delegates from 
Great Britain, The Arlington 

Printing nov, ll, Am FrEp, The Law Re- 
porter Printing co 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
son, secy . 


$20,419 

RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand October 31, 1911 $187,374 
Receipts for month of Nove mber, 1911 11,269 2 


Total $198,643 65 
Expenses for month of Nove e mber r, 1911 20,419 


Balance on hand November 30, 1911 .. $178,224 


In general fund..... $46,729 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 

labor unions..... 131,494 

Total oak sate $178,224 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


CHR. HEURICH BREWING Co. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 

















Lager Beer, case of 24 tottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Bottle Rebate - - - - - 50 Cents 





Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Established 1814 Telephones 4257, 4258 John The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


SAMUEL Wi LDE’S 386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 
SONS COMPANY NEW YORK 


Importers and Jobbers SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES, Etc. AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


9and 11 Dutch Street - NEW YORK $1.00 A YEAR. 














Ask any of your friends who use 


Lion .22..Miilk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


LK} The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW York 
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LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen’ 
ARE YOURS? 





READING 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 


“* Reading ” 
Lawn Mowers 
FACTORIES: 


READING, PA. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
50-52 Franklin St. 105 Lake St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 


Landon 
Design 











“SAFETY” 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE “0 


Bayonne, N. J. 








“CRONK’”’ Quality Tools 





Prices Reasonable. Ask Your Dealer 


The Cronk and Carrier Mfg. Co. 


Elmira, N. Y¥.,and Omaha, Nebr. 














qe 


Mes 


The Pressing Machine 
that is a benefit to 
the Garment Worker 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Fe Very Best Edge Tools Made in nites’ 





FREDERICK BERTUCH & CO. 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


““D.R. Barton” Brand, 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
Lo) 


PAPER & PULP 


Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. - 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 





to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


IN THE WORL 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
: 


Mack & C , TEMPLE COURT BUILDING 
ac 0. "capitis ROOMS 908-910 


1832. 


Brown Race, MOC stER.L NEW YORK 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. vacecomn 














King’s Windsor 
Cement 


——— Con ao 





Plastering Walls and 
Ceilings 

Elastic in its nature, can be applied 

with 25 per cent less labor, and has 

12% per cent more covering ca- 

pacity than any other similar 


material. JOHN L. TAYLOR 


MANUFACTURER 


Bk i TAYLOR’S PORTABLE 
J.B. King @ Company STEEL DERRICKS 


No. 17 State St., N.Y. 1084 West Lake Street 
9 Telephone Monroe 3066 Chicago, I1l. 



































